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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 

Education 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FUNDING  FOR  LIMITED  ENGLISH  PROFICIENT 

STUDENTS  IN  A STATE  SYSTEM 

By 

Cecilia  Docherty  Gottesman 
December,  1996 

Chairperson:  R.  Craig  Wood 

Major  Department:  Educational  Leadership 

The  number  of  students  who  are  limited  English  proficient  in  the 
American  Public  Schools  has  risen  dramatically  in  recent  years.  Students  who 
are  limited  English  proficient  have  greater  needs  than  the  general  education 
population.  The  purpose  of  this  education  finance  research  was  to  answer  the 
following  questions:  What  is  the  status  of  LEP  education  funding  in  Florida? 
What  are  the  differences  between  funding  for  LEP  students  and  students  in  the 
general  education  program?  What  are  the  differences  between  funding  for  LEP 
students  and  students  with  disabilities? 

The  study  focused  on  funding  weights  for  limited  English  proficient 
students  in  the  state  of  Florida  for  the  years  1990-1995.  Funding  weights  for 
limited  English  proficient  students  were  compared  to  students  in  the  general 
education  population  and  three  categories  in  the  students  with  disabilities 
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program.  The  categories  in  the  students  with  disabilities  program  were 
Educable  Mentally  Handicapped,  Emotionally  Handicapped,  and  Specific 
Learning  Disabilities. 

Examination  of  these  data  showed  that  funding  weights  for  English 
Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL)  fell  much  more  rapidly  than  any  of  the 
other  programs.  The  largest  decline  in  any  program  weight  was  for  ESOL 
grades  9-12.  When  program  weights  for  students  with  disabilities  were  studied, 
two  programs  showed  a decline  in  funding  weights  and  one  program  showed 
an  increase  in  funding  weights.  By  comparison  all  programs  for  ESOL  students 
showed  a decline  in  funding  weights.  The  ESOL  decline  was  more  extreme 
than  the  declines  in  the  two  programs  for  students  with  disabilities  which 
declined. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a major  impetus  in  the  United 
States  to  achieve  the  national  educational  goals  which  the  President  and 
governors  have  mandated  to  be  reached  by  the  year  2000. 1 President  Clinton, 
on  March  31,  1994,  signed  into  law  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.2 
Congress  promoted,  with  this  legislation,  a series  of  education  goals  to  be 
achieved  by  the  year  2000.  In  1990,  these  goals  were  agreed  upon  by 
President  Bush  and  the  Nation’s  Governors.  Elements  of  this  legislation 
included  adoption  of  student  achievement  standards,  creation  of  a National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement  Council3,  a National  Skills  Standards 
Board4,  and  establishment  of  academic  and  occupational  skills  standards.5 
There  was  concern  that  national  content  standards  would  diminish  educational 
opportunity  for  all  students,  particularly  disadvantaged  and  minority  students.6 


1 America  2000:  An  Education  Strategy.  Washington,  D.C.:  United 
States  Department  of  Education,  1991. 

2 20  U.S.C.  § 5801. 

3 20  U.S.C.  §5841. 

4 20  U.S.C.  §5931. 

5 20  U.S.C.  § 5842. 
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In  a 1994  report,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  by  the  United  States  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO),  concern  was 
noted  with  regard  to  the  ability  of  educators  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing 
number  of  students  who  speak  limited  or  no  English.  Between  1980  and  1990, 
the  number  of  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students  in  American  schools 
increased  by  almost  26  percent.6 7  Currently,  more  than  2.3  million  LEP  children 
have  been  identified  in  the  United  States.  These  students  represent  highly 
diverse  cultural  and  linguistic  backgrounds.  Concentrations  of  LEP  students 
are  often  accompanied  by  concentrations  of  immigrant  students.  Census  data 
reflect  that  in  1990,  approximately  43  percent  of  all  LEP  students  were 
immigrants.  Both  immigrant  and  LEP  students  were  almost  twice  as  likely  than 
other  students  to  be  poor.  Approximately  37  percent  of  LEP  students  and  30 
percent  of  immigrant  students  were  poor  in  comparison  to  17  percent  of  all 
students.8 

A large  proportion  of  LEP  students  may  have  problems  achieving  the 
high  standards  being  developed  and  adopted  to  reach  the  national  education 
goals.  These  students  have  greater  educational  and  other  needs  than  the 
general  student  population,  but  have  limited  services  available  to  meet  their 
educational  needs.  Classroom  teachers  in  the  United  States  are  facing  the 

6 Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  Implementation  Status  and  Issues. 
Washington,  D C.:  Congressional  Research  Service,  The  Library  of  Conqress 
1995.  14-15. 

7 United  States  General  Accounting  Office.  “Limited  English  Proficiency: 

A Growing  and  Costly  Educational  Challenge  Facing  Many  School  Districts.” 
(1994)  Washington,  District  of  Columbia:  13. 


8  Ibid. 
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challenge  of  educating  students  with  whom  they  cannot  easily  communicate 
due  to  language  and  cultural  barriers.  Limited  English  proficient  students  will 
continue  to  be  served  in  bilingual  and  non-bilingual  settings.  All  efforts  to 
educate  LEP  students  should  be  in  tandem  with  restructuring  efforts 
implemented  by  local  districts  and  states  in  order  to  reach  the  national  goals.9 

Greater  emphasis  on  equal  educational  opportunity  and  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  had  a great  effect  on  public  education.  These  changes 
expanded  the  opportunities  for  students  with  disabilities,  students  of  color,  and 
students  whose  native  language  is  not  English.10  Differential  birth  rates  among 
different  sectors  of  society  as  well  as  immigration,  suggest  that  public  schools 
will  continue  to  experience  an  increase  in  students  from  poor  families,  children 
who  do  not  have  the  desired  proficiency  in  English,  and  students  whose  home 
culture  is  different  from  the  culture  reflected  in  schools.  It  has  been  argued  that 
disparities  between  those  who  are  served  by  public  services  and  those  who 
make  decisions  about  public  services  have  been  widening.  There  is  relatively 
little  political  power  and  cognizance  on  the  part  of  parents  of  LEP  students  and 
even  less  on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves.* 11 

At  the  federal  level,  the  lack  of  political  influence  is  magnified  by  LEP 
students  being  concentrated  in  a few  states.  Thus,  when  Congress  allocates 


9 Ibid. 

10  Ward,  James  Gordon,  “The  Power  of  Demographic  Change:  Impact  of 
Population  Trends  on  Schools."  In  Ward,  James  Gordon  and  Anthony,  Patricia, 
eds.  Who  Pays  for  Student  Diversity  - Population  Changes  and  Education 
Policy.  Newbury  Park,  California:  Corwin  Press,  1992:  1-20. 


11  Ibid.,  14. 
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education  and  welfare  funds,  few  states  are  interested  in  funding  LEP 
programs.  Census  data  reflected  that  72  percent  of  all  LEP  students  in  the 
United  States  are  from  the  following  six  states:  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Texas.12  In  the  last  ten  years,  forty-one  states 
experienced  an  increase  in  the  number  of  LEP  students.  The  nation’s  twenty- 
five  largest  metropolitan  areas  account  for  approximately  20  percent  of  the  total 
student  population,  although  42  percent  of  LEP  students  reside  within  these 
same  areas.  LEP  students  are  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse.  Most  school 
districts  with  a substantial  number  of  LEP  students  have  numerous  languages 
represented.  Huelskamp  stated  that  more  than  150  languages  are  represented 
in  schools  nationwide  and  some  large  school  districts  have  dealt  with  almost 
that  number.13 

Data  from  the  1990  census  show  that  43  percent  of  all  LEP  students  are 
immigrants.  Further,  students  who  are  LEP  represent  a growing  proportion  of 
students.  In  1990,  LEP  students  made  up  5.2  percent  of  all  students,  up  from  an 
overall  3.9  percent  in  1980.  In  large  metropolitan  areas,  LEP  students  made  up 
approximately  11  percent  of  the  population,  up  from  9 percent  in  1980. 14  The 
many  policies  and  funding  issues  raised  by  the  large  and  growing  number  of 
LEP  students  in  public  education  demonstrate  the  need  for  study  of  the  topic. 


12  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (1992a,  1992c); 
U S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  census,  Ethnic  and  Hispanic 
Branch  (1992a). 

13  Huelskamp,  Robert,  M.  “Perspectives  on  Education  in  America".  Phi 
Delta  Kappan  (May  1993)  vol.  24,  no.  9:  718-721 . 


14  General  Accounting  Office.,  33,  1994. 
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Rationale  of  the  Study 

According  to  the  GAO,  funding  for  federal  programs  targeting  LEP 
students  has  not  kept  up  with  the  increase  in  the  LEP  student  population. 15 
Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 16  (ESEA)  and 
Emergency  Immigration  Education  Act17  (EIEA)  provide  funds  to  school  districts 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  LEP  students.  Title  VII  also  provides  fiscal  support  at 
the  national  and  state  level  for  many  types  of  activities  to  serve  LEP  students.  In 
1990,  Title  VII  appropriated  more  than  $192  million,  more  than  three-fourths 
was  used  for  grants  to  school  districts.  These  grants  provide,  on  a competitive 
basis,  seed  money  to  school  districts  to  help  them  provide  space  for  programs 
for  LEP  students.  However,  if  one  were  to  account  for  inflation,  funding  for  Title 
VII  is  40  percent  less  in  1990  than  what  it  was  in  1980.  Annual  appropriations 
have  remained  relatively  constant  since  the  passage  of  the  EIEA,  in  1984. 

When  adjusted  for  inflation,  funding  declined  while  the  number  of  immigrants 
increased.  Federal  funding  per  student  declined  under  the  program  from  $86  in 
1984  to  $29  in  1992.18  The  cost  of  educating  LEP  students  is  not  covered  by 
federal  allocations. 

The  states  and  school  districts,  heavily  impacted  by  the  presence  of  LEP 
students,  pay  most  of  the  expenses  for  the  education  of  these  students.19 


15  Ibid. 

16  20  U.S.C.  § 880b. 

17  20  U.S.C.  § 4101. 

18  General  Accounting  Office.,  13,  1994. 
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Funding  has  been  provided  by  Congress  for  transitional  bilingual  programs 
since  1 968.20  However,  distribution  of  funds  were  carried  out  through  a 
competitive  process,  and  sufficient  funds  were  not  available  to  all  the  school 
districts  who  wished  to  establish  bilingual  programs.21  Due  to  fiscal  restraints, 
only  a small  proportion  of  all  grant  proposals  received  funds.  The  federal 
government  provides  funds  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  school 
districts  are  expected  to  assume  the  costs  of  continued  programs.  Federal, 
state,  and  district  expenditures  for  special  programs  are  fungible  as  they  in  fact 
overlap.  At  times,  a lack  of  a continuous  revenue  stream  for  a school  district 
prohibits  school  districts  from  continuing  programs  once  the  federal  funds  have 
been  discontinued. 

Title  VII  funds  many  state  and  national  activities  under  nine  different 
programs,  in  addition  to  grants  to  assist  districts  in  meeting  local  needs.  Types 
of  activities  receiving  funds  include  the  need  for  technical  assistance,  the 
shortage  of  trained  teachers,  and  problems  associated  with  assessment. 

Funding  is  limited,  making  achieving  the  aforementioned  goals  difficult. 

Training  for  teachers  of  LEP  students  is  provided  in  the  form  of  graduate 
fellowships  for  institutes  of  higher  education  and  for  resource  centers  to  provide 


^Development  Associates  and  Research  Triangle  Institute,  The  National 
^gitudinal  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Lanquaae-Minoritv 
Mljted  English, Proficient  Students.  Rosslyn,  VA:  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Bilingual  Education,  1984:  7. 


20 


20  U.S.C.  § 880b. 


0...  21,  ?add,  Sandra  H.  and  Tikunoff,  William  J.  Bilingual  Education  and 

Bilingual  Special  Education:  A Guide  for  Administrators.  BostonTToronto'  Little 
Brown  and  Company,  1987:  23. 
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training  and  technical  assistance  to  those  participating  in  programs  for  LEP 
students.22  These  activities  account  for  approximately  19  percent  ($36  million)  of 
LEP  funding  at  the  federal  level.  Funds  are  provided  to  districts  identified  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education  as  having  exemplary  programs  for  LEP 
students.23  These  districts  then  provide  help  to  other  districts  to  implement 
similar  programs.  A clearinghouse  to  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate 
information  concerning  bilingual  education  and  related  programs  also  is 
funded.24  These  activities  account  for  less  than  3 percent  ($4.5  million)  of  Title 
VII  funds.25  Two  centers  are  funded  which  develop  methods  for  identifying  and 
evaluating  the  academic  achievement  of  LEP  students  in  federal  grant  projects. 
Funding  for  these  centers  is  approximately  $1 .5  million,  less  than  1 percent  of 
Title  VII  funds.26 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  educational  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  students  were  met 
through  a number  of  funding  sources.  The  financial  crisis  which  faced  school 
districts  with  large  numbers  of  immigrant  students  brought  about  the  enactment 
of  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Act  of  1984  (EIEA).27  The  approximately 
2.1  to  2.7  million  immigrant  students  represent  approximately  6 percent  of  the 

22  General  Accounting  Off  ice. , 13,  1994. 

23  20  U.S.C.  § 1118. 

24  20  U.S.C.  § 3262. 

25 General  Accounting  Office.,  13,  1994. 

26  Ibid. 

27  20  U.S.C.  § 3121. 
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United  States  school  age  children.  The  geographic  concentration  of  LEP 
students  has  increased  the  financial  burden  of  certain  school  districts  for 
educating  LEP  students.  School  districts  in  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  New 
York,  and  Texas  are  especially  involved.  Through  the  EIEA  program,  the 
Congress  reimburses  school  districts  for  part  of  the  cost  of  educating  these 
students.28  The  absence  of  an  established  definition  for  English  language 
proficiency  makes  it  difficult  to  differentiate  between  limited  English  proficient 
students,  students  with  disabilities,  and  students  with  other  needs.29  Deciding 
what  levels  of  funding  are  adequate  and  what  service  delivery  model  to  use 
have  been  some  of  the  “most  volatile  topics  in  public  education  over  the  past 
decade.”30  Despite  the  growth  of  the  LEP  population  in  many  of  the  nation’s 
schools,  very  little  research  has  been  conducted  to  assess  the  costs  of  LEP 
service  at  the  state  level.  In  order  to  ascertain  current  funding  sources,  and 
financial  models,  one  of  the  six  states  demonstrating  the  greatest  presence  of 
LEP  students  was  selected.  Florida  currently  ranks  as  the  third  fastest  growing 
state  in  total  population  and  has  an  especially  significant  growth  of  LEP 
population. 31  The  following  questions  are  the  focus  of  this  study: 


28  United  States  General  Accounting  Office  (Washington  D.C.,  GAO, 
1991)  Immigrant  Education:  Information  on  the  Emergency  Immigrant 
Education  Act  Program:  24. 

^Fradd  & Tikunoff.,  23,  1987. 

^Parish.,  256,  1994. 

31  Wood,  R.  Craig  & Honeyman,  David  S.  ’’Rapid  Growth  and  Unfulfilled 
Expectations  Problems  for  School  Finance  in  Florida.”  In  James  Gordon  Ward 
and  Patricia  Anthony,  eds.  Who  Pays  for  Student  Diversity  - Population 
Changes  and  Education  Policy.  California:  Corwin  Press  ,1992:  160-179. 
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What  is  the  status  of  LEP  education  funding  in  Florida? 

A.  What  are  the  differences  between  funding  for  LEP 
students  and  students  in  the  general  education  program? 

B.  What  are  the  differences  between  funding  for  LEP 

students  and  students  with  disabilities? 

Definition  of  Terms 

National  school  enrollment  data  for  1988  indicate  that  of  the  40  million 
children  in  public  schools,  nearly  2 million  had  only  limited  English  proficiency 
(LEP).32  Census  data  were  collected  on  children  age  five  to  seventeen  living  in 
established  family  units.  The  GAO  included  students  as  LEP  if  they  were 
reported  as  not  speaking  English  only,  or  not  speaking  English  very  well.  Other 
definitions  of  LEP  include  students  who  have  difficulty  in  not  only  speaking 
English,  but  in  reading,  writing  or  understanding  English.  Census  data 
provided  information  only  on  spoken  English.33  The  ideal  of  America  as  a 
nation  of  immigrants  continues  in  public  schools  today  where  a diverse 
population  of  students  is  educated.  Schools  are  recognizing  that  students  who 
are  LEP  need  a different  type  of  program.34  Bilingual  education,  which  is  the 
use  of  two  languages  for  instruction  and  interaction,  was  a debated  topic  even 


Thompson,  David  C.  “Special  Needs  Students  a generation  at  Risk”  In 
James  Gordon  Ward  and  Patricia  Anthony,  eds.  Who  Pays  for  Student 

Diversity  Population  Changes  and  Education  Policy.  California-  Corwin 

Press,  1992:  105. 

33  General  Accounting  Office.,  13,  1994. 

34  Genesee,  Fred.  ed.  Educating  Second  Language  Children. 

Cambridge,  England:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1 994:  15. 
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before  the  start  of  federally  funded  programs.35  The  primary  language 
represents  an  essential  part  of  peoples’  cultural  heritage  and  national  identities. 
In  the  United  States,  the  intent  of  bilingual  education  legislation  has  been  to 
promote  the  use  of  the  English  language.36  The  term  limited  English  proficient 
more  appropriately  describes  students  who  are  in  the  process  of  learning 
English.37  The  English  language  instructional  component  in  transitional 
bilingual  programs  is  usually  referred  to  by  one  of  two  titles:  English  for 
speakers  of  other  languages  (ESOL)  or  English  as  a second  language  (ESL). 

Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Limited  English  proficient  students,  in  the  Florida  state  system  of 
education,  are  classified  according  to  the  Florida  Consent  Decree.38 
Identification  and  assessment  of  LEP  students  in  Florida  should  meet  six 
requirements.  The  six  areas  which  must  be  considered  are  home  language 
survey,  English  language  assessment,  classification  and  reclassification,  LEP 
student  plan,  post-reclassification  monitoring,  and  the  formation  of  LEP 
committees. 

The  home  language  survey  and  national  origin  data  of  all  students  must 
be  collected  and  retained  in  the  school  district.  The  home  language  survey  may 


35Fradd.,  3,  1987. 

36Fradd.,  5,  1987. 

37Fradd„  6,  1987. 

38  Florida  Department  of  Education,  “ESOL  Agreement.”  Tallahassee  FL  ■ 
Florida  Department  of  Education,  1990. 
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be  included  in  the  registration  form  or  on  a separate  survey  but  it  must  be 
administered  to  all  students  entering  the  Florida  public  school  system.  The 
home  language  survey  includes  the  following  questions: 

“Is  a language  other  than  English  used  in  the  home? 

Did  the  student  have  a first  language  other  than  English? 

Does  the  student  most  frequently  speak  a language  other  than 
English?’’39 

After  the  home  language  survey  is  completed  the  LEP  committee  determines 
the  eligibility  of  a student  for  a ESOL  program.  This  committee  is  composed  of 
ESOL  teacher(s),  administrator  or  designee,  home  language  teacher,  parents, 
school  guidance  counselor,  social  worker,  school  psychologist  or  other 
educators.  Language  assessment  is  required  in  following  areas: 
comprehension,  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Each  student  is 
assessed  in  the  basic  subject  areas  math,  science,  and  computer  literacy. 

Students  classified  as  LEP  receive  appropriate  instruction  until  the 
student  is  reclassified  as  English  proficient  by  the  LEP  committee  or  is  other 
exited  from  the  program  by  the  LEP  committee.  Weighted  funding  is  usually  for 
three  years  but  it  can  be  extended  for  up  to  six  years.  Lack  of  ESOL  funding, 
however,  does  not  relieve  the  school  system  of  the  obligation  to  provide  ESOL 
services.  Once  students  have  been  exited  from  the  ESOL  program  their 
performance  must  be  reviewed  to  monitor  patterns  of  underperformance  on 
appropriate  tests  and  grades.  These  reviews  are  done  when  the  student  has 


39  Florida  Department  of  Education.,  5,  1990. 
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his  first  report  card  after  exiting  the  program,  semiannually  during  the  first  year 
after  exiting,  and  two  years  after  exiting  the  program. 

The  primary  goal  of  programming  for  LEP  students  is  to  develop  as 
speedily  and  accurately  as  possible  each  students  English  language 
proficiency  and  academic  potential.  ESOL  programs  are  also  expected  to 
reinforce  students  self  image,  promote  esteem  in  students’,  and  provide  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  students  in  the  programs.  Access  to  intensive 
English  language  instruction  and  instruction  in  basic  subject  matter  that  is 
comprehensible  to  the  LEP  proficiency  must  be  provided.  The  subject  matter 
presented  to  LEP  students  should  be  comparable  in  scope,  quality,  and 
sequence  to  that  provided  to  English  proficient  students.  Programming 
recommendations  must  be  documented  in  the  LEP  student  plan.40 

School  districts  in  Florida  are  required  to  submit,  to  the  Florida 
Department  of  Education,  a multi-year  LEP  plan,  which  must  be  updated  and 
resubmitted  every  three  years.  The  district  LEP  plan  includes  standards  for 
student  entry  and  exit  and  plans  for  postclassification  monitoring  of  students. 
Plans  must  also  be  shown  for  employment  of  qualified  staff  and  for  provision  of 
services  in  the  instructional,  categorical,  and  student  services.  The  plan  must 
also  include  evidence  of  consultation  with  parent  councils  or  advisory  bodies. 

Students  who  are  LEP  in  the  Florida  public  schools  should  have  equal 
access  to  all  school  programs  whether  the  program  is  offered  during,  before,  or 
after  school.  No  limited  English  proficient  or  national  origin  minority  student 
shall  be  subjected  to  any  disciplinary  action  because  of  the  use  of  any  other 


40  Florida  Department  of  Education.,  7,  1990. 
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language  other  than  English.  The  consent  decree  also  stipulates  strict 
certification  standards  which  ensure  all  teachers  of  LEP  students  have 
appropriate  skills  to  serve  this  population.41 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 

The  scope  of  the  study  was  limited  to  the  state  of  Florida.  Funding  for 
limited  English  proficient  students  in  Florida  was  examined.  This  funding  was 
then  compared  to  funding  for  students  in  the  general  education  program  in 
Florida  and  to  funding  for  students  with  disabilities  in  Florida.  The  study 
examined  data  from  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  only.  Private 
schools  and  higher  education  organizations  were  not  considered. 

Summary 

This  chapter  provides  an  introduction  to  the  question  of  the  funding  of 
educational  programs  for  limited  English  proficient  students  in  the  public  school 
system  in  the  United  States.  Chapter  2 presented  a review  of  the  literature 
relevant  to  this  study.  Chapter  3 presented  research  methodology  and 
procedures.  The  results  of  the  present  study  were  presented  in  Chapter  4. 

Finally,  Chapter  5 contained  a discussion  and  interpretation  of  the  findings,  with 
recommendations  for  further  study. 


41  Florida  Department  of  Education.,  8,  1990. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


This  chapter  contains  an  examination  of  the  literature  relevant  to  the 
funding  of  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students.  An  overview  showing  how 
immigration  patterns  in  the  United  States  have  affected  the  United  States  public 
school  system  is  provided  in  the  first  section.  The  patterns  of  immigration  in 
Florida  and  the  effect  that  they  have  had  on  LEP  education  are  examined.  LEP 
students  in  general  are  then  examined.  In  the  next  section,  the  legislation  and 
litigation  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  which  have  effected  patterns  of 
immigration  and  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  which  shape  the  service  delivery 
model  for  limited  English  proficient  students  is  described.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  an  overview  of  the  present  funding  sources  for  limited  English 
proficient  students. 

Immigration  Patterns  in  the  United  States 
Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  been  a nation  of  immigrants.1  When 
Europeans  first  arrived  in  North  America,  there  were  10  million  American 
Indians  speaking  several  hundred  different  languages.  Populations  of  the  East 
and  West  coasts  of  the  United  States  shifted  from  Native  American  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestant  due  to  the  high  birthrate  and  high  number  of  immigrants  and 


0 ^ McKeon,  Denise.  “Language  Culture  and  Schooling.”  in  Educating 

^^n^  Language  Children  Cambridge,  England:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
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the  high  mortality  rate  among  Native  Americans.* 2  In  the  early  1600s,  the  forced 
immigration  of  slaves  brought  a substantial  population  of  people  of  color  to  the 
United  States.  By  the  1800s,  large  percentages  of  blacks  had  been  added  to 
the  populations  of  the  southern  agricultural  states.3 

In  1820,  the  United  States  began  keeping  immigration  records  and  the 
first  great  wave  of  immigrants  reached  its  peak.  Most  of  the  immigrants  came 
from  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Ireland.  They  were  culturally 
similar  to  the  population  already  in  residence  in  the  United  States  and  many  of 
them  already  spoke  English.  At  this  time,  a large  number  of  immigrants  arrived 
from  China  and  were  brought  to  California  to  build  the  railroads.  The  public 
reaction  to  the  arrival  of  these  Chinese  immigrants  was  not  favorable.4 
Consequently,  the  public's  adverse  reaction  led  to  the  passage  of  laws 
restricting  the  admission  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  immigrants.  In  1891 
Congress  created  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration  within  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  small  administrative  department  later  grew  into  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Department.5 


204. 


Kellog,  John  G.  “Forces  of  Change.”  Phi  Delta  Kaooan  irgflflv  199- 


c.  Alderson,  Charles  and  Baretta,  Alan.  Evaluating  Second  Language* 
Education  Cambridge  University  Applied  Linguistics  Series,  vol.  12  Michael 
Long  and  Jack  Richards,  eds.  New  York:  University  of  Cambridge  Press,  1992. 
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The  second  wave  of  immigration  took  place  from  1900  to  1920.  People 
from  central  and  southern  Europe  were  predominant  in  this  group.  They  came 
from  Hungary,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Italy  and  spoke  no  English.  These 
immigrants  came  from  rural  areas,  and  were  mostly  Catholic.  Immigrants  were 
still  arriving  from  Germany,  Ireland,  Britain,  France,  Scandinavia,  and 
Switzerland.  This  second  great  migration  set  immigration  records  and  was 
slowed  in  the  mid-1920s  by  a collapsed  economy  and  restrictive  federal 
quotas.6 

The  year  1907  was  the  apex  in  a peak  decade  of  immigration  (1900- 
1910)  that  brought  to  the  United  States  nearly  8.8  million  immigrants  who 
represented  more  than  40  nations.  At  the  same  time  as  this  immigration  was 
taking  place,  an  internal  shift  was  taking  place  in  the  African-American 
population  of  the  United  States.  Southern  rural  blacks  moved  to  northern  cities 
in  search  of  employment  and  in  hopes  of  raising  their  economic  standards.  The 
number  of  immigrants  fell  during  World  War  II,  but  the  numbers  began  to  rise 
slowly  again  in  1948  with  the  admission  of  post  war  refugees.  These 
immigrants  continued  to  come  from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  but  more 
than  one-third  of  the  immigrants  during  the  1950s,  came  from  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  the  West  Indies. 

The  third  great  immigration  wave  began  in  the  1960s  and  continues 
today.  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  of  1965  and  a series  of  refugee 
acts  passed  between  1961  and  1984  have  defined  this  group  of  arrivals.  The 
immigrants  of  the  last  two  decades  fall  into  three  distinct  categories:  legal 

8 Ibid. 
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immigrants,  refugees,  and  undocumented  immigrants.  In  real  numbers,  the 
influx  is  among  the  largest  in  United  States  history.7  During  the  1970s,  more 
than  4.3  million  people  were  legally  admitted  to  the  United  States.  The  1980 
census  counted  1 .3  million  undocumented  immigrants  during  the  same  period. 
The  newest  immigrants  differ  from  their  predecessors  in  that  34  percent  of  them 
came  from  Asia,  34  percent  of  them  came  from  Latin  America,  1 6 percent  came 
from  Europe,  and  16  percent  came  from  other  countries.  As  of  1985,  80  percent 
of  immigration  into  the  United  States  was  evenly  split  between  Mexico  and 
Asia.8 

The  piece  of  national  legislation  which  had  the  most  effect  on  American 
institutions  and  agencies  of  education  is  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
19659  which  represented  a marked  shift  in  immigration  policy.10  This  act  did 
away  with  the  “essentially  racist  national-origin  system  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  Act.”* 11  Selection  criteria  began  to  be  based  on  desired 
occupational  skills  and  family  reunification.  The  number  of  immigrants  allowed 
to  enter  were  substantially  increased  and,  for  the  first  time,  immigrants  were 


7 Ibid.,  200. 

8 Muller,  Thomas  and  Espenshade,  Thomas.  The  Fourth  Wave 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia:  Urban  Institute  Press,  1985:  113. 

9 8 U.S.C.  § 1101 

10  Stewart,  David.  “Immigration  Laws  are  Education  Laws  Too"  Phi  Delta 

Kappan  (March  19941:  556-562.  

11  Stewart.,  556,  1994. 

The  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act  became  part  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  § 1101). 
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allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  without  regard 
to  national  or  racial  origin.  Until  the  passage  of  this  Act  there  were  strict  quotas 
on  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  each  country  of  origin.  The  selection 
criteria  of  the  1965  Immigration  Act  focused  on  family  reunification  and  desired 
occupational  skills. 

The  Immigration  Act  of  199012  put  a cap  on  the  number  of  immigrants,  but 
since  the  cap  is  piercable  it  represents  a political  compromise  between  those 
interested  in  restricting  immigration  and  those  interested  in  protecting  family 
reunification.13  The  1990  bill  reflects  a strong  bias  in  favor  of  professional  and 
skilled  workers  in  contrast  to  unskilled  workers.  The  major  feature  of  the  1990 
Immigration  Bill  was  to  increase  the  amount  of  immigration  coming  into  the 
United  States.  Immigration  in  the  1990s  should  be  even  higher  than  in  the 
1980s.  Immigration  in  the  United  States  in  the  1980s  was  just  under  9 million 
newcomers.14  Approximately  800,000  aliens  were  either  admitted  as 
immigrants  or  adjusted  to  permanent  resident  status  in  the  United  States  in  the 
fiscal  year  1994.  This  was  100,000  less  than  the  1993  total  and  was  accounted 
for  by  decreases  in  all  categories.  The  major  group  of  immigrants  were  family- 
sponsored,  admitted  as  immediate  relatives  of  United  States  citizens.  Their 


12  8 U.S.C.  § 1101. 

13  Bean,  Frank  D.  and  Fix,  Michael.  “The  Significance  of  Recent 
Immigration  Policy  Reforms  in  the  United  States."  in  Freeman,  Gary  P and  Jupp, 
James  eds.  Nations  of  Immigrants:  Australia  the  United  States  and  international 
Migration.  Sydney,  Australia:  Oxford  University  Press,  1992:  49. 

Included  in  this  number  are  almost  three  million  people  legalized 
under  the  terms  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986  (IRCA). 
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numbers  were  almost  462,000.  The  next  largest  group  of  immigrants  in  1993 
were  employment-based  immigrants  whose  numbers  were  123,000.  The  last 
significant  number  were  121,000  refugees  and  asylum  seekers  adjusting  to 
refugee  status.15 

Numbers  of  nonresidents  in  all  industrialized  nations  have  grown 
dramatically.  Technically  trained  personnel,  foreign  students,  multinational 
corporation  managers  and  executives,  scientists  and  experts  in  a wide  variety  of 
fields  make  up  the  elite  of  our  global  economy.  These  people  come  from  almost 
every  nation,  move  freely,  frequently  and  are  not  generally  viewed  as  a 
immigration  control  problem  16  Families  are  at  times  moved  with  the  elite  of  our 
global  economy  which  adds  to  the  numbers  of  limited  English  proficient 
students  in  our  schools. 

These  demographic  changes  increased  in  the  size  of  the  student  body  as 
well  as  a substantial  change  in  the  student  body’s  racial  composition.17  Many 
more  students  will  need  altered  or  special  programs  if  they  are  to  be  “served 
adequately."  English  as  a second  language  and  bilingual  education  will  be  at 
the  forefront  of  those  changes. 


Viaiet,  Joyce,  C and  Forman,  Molly,  R.  “Immigration:  Numerical  Limits 
on  Permanent  Admissions."  Washington,  District  of  Columbia:  Congressional 
Research  Service,  June  2,  1995:  5. 

16  Meissner,  Doris  M;  Hormats,  Robert  D;  Walker,  Antonio  Garrigues  and 
Ogata,  Shijuro.  International  Migration  Challenges  in  a New  Era.  New  York: 
The  Trilateral  Commission,  1993:  10. 


17  Stewart.,  556-557,  1994. 
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The  earlier  immigrants  brought  new  languages  with  them  but  those 
languages  had  shared  common  characteristics  such  as  the  Roman  alphabet 
and  Latin  roots.  Such  characteristics  are  also  found  in  Spanish,  a major 
language  of  the  new  migration.  However,  the  sentence  structure  of  the  Thai, 
Cambodian,  and  Laotian  language  bears  little  relation  to  English  sentence 
structure  and  does  not  use  the  Roman  alphabet.18  Our  school  population  is 
changing;  by  1995  more  than  one-third  of  our  students  will  be  from  a culturally 
diverse  group.19  Many  will  speak  little  or  no  English  and  will  have  up  to  a 35 
percent  chance  of  dropping  out  of  school.  As  a result  of  historic  levels  of 
immigration,  at  this  point,  as  many  as  2.7  million  school-age  immigrants  are 
now  in  the  United  States.  Since  they  have  settled  in  a limited  number  of  states 
and  cities  their  impact  is  even  greater  than  their  population  numbers  would 
indicate.20  In  the  1980s  75  percent  of  legal  and  illegal  immigrants  were 
absorbed  by  six  states.  These  states  and  the  proportional  share  of  the 
immigration  they  absorbed  between  1980  and  1990  were  the  following. 
California,  35  percent;  New  York,  14  percent;  Texas,  9 percent;  Florida,  7 


18  Kellog,  John  G.  “Forces  of  Chanqe.”  Phi  Delta  KaDDan  (November 
1988):  199-204. 

9 Shernaz,  Garcia  and  Yates,  James.  “Diversity:  Teaching  a Special 
Population,"  Today:  Exclusively  for  Members  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  vol.  1 no.  10  (October  1994). 

20  Cibulka,  James.  “Diversity  in  Urban  Schools"  in  Ward,  James  and 
Anthony,  Patricia  ed.  Who  Pays  for  Student  Diversity?:  Population  Changes 
and  Educational  Policy.  Newbury  Park,  California:  Corwin  Press,  Inc.  1991:  21. 
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percent;  Illinois,  6 percent;  and  New  Jersey,  4 percent.21  The  programs  which 
are  most  strongly  affected  by  immigrants  in  cities  are  emergency  health  care 
and  education. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  has  noted  that  some 
states  have  a much  higher  number  of  undocumented  aliens  than  others.  There 
were  approximately  3.4  million  undocumented  aliens  residing  in  the  United 
States  in  1992  and  86  percent  of  them  were  located  in  seven  states.22  These 
states  in  order  were  California,  New  York,  Texas,  Florida,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
and  Alaska.  Sharply  contrasting  to  this,  29  states  were  estimated  to  have  fewer 
than  10,000  illegal  aliens.  The  distribution  of  legal  immigrants,  within  states  has 
followed  a similarly  uneven  pattern. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  in  1992,  classified  2.6  million  children 
as  limited  English  proficient. 23  However,  Denise  McKeon  stated  that  this 
number  may  have  been  an  underestimation,  as  more  than  6.3  million  children 
in  the  U.S.  report  speaking  a non-English  language  at  home.24  The  size  of  the 


Fix,  Michael.  “Conflicting  Signals:  Governments  need  to  expand  and 
refine  programs  designed  to  assist  the  record  number  of  immigrants  to  the 
United  States."  Spectrum  The  Journal  of  State  Government,  vol  67  no  2 
(1994):  42-51. 

22  Vialet,  Joyce  C.  and  Eig,  Larry,  M.  “Immigration  and  Federal 
Assistance:  Issues  and  Legislation."  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Congressional  Research  Service,  April  1996:  2. 

23  McKeon,  Denise.  “When  Meeting  Common  Standards  is  Uncommonly 
Difficult.”  Educational  Leadership.  (May  1994):  45-49. 

24  National  Association  of  Bilingual  Education.  “Census  Reports  Sharp 
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LEP  population  is  important  because  meeting  curricular  standards  for  areas  like 
math  or  social  studies  will  be  more  difficult  for  LEP  students  than  for  students  in 
the  regular  education  program.25 

A consensus  has  formed  among  educators  that  limited  English  proficient 
students  must  acquire  English  skills  in  order  to  function  as  productive  adults. 
Acquiring  literacy  means  students  become  proficient  in  the  skills  of  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  This  needs  to  be  done  not  only  at  a basic  level 
but  at  “the  formal  academic  level.”26  Schools  must  provide  services  which  meet 
the  needs  of  these  students,  often  with  limited  budgets.  Deciding  on  the  levels 
of  funding  and  the  appropriate  service  delivery  model  has  been  one  of  the 
pressing  topics  in  American  Education  in  the  past  ten  years.  However,  parents 
of  LEP  students  have  had  very  little  political  influence,  so  there  has  been  little 
funding  for  LEP  students  compared  to  students  who  receive  special  education 
and  compensatory  education.27 

There  has  been  contention  over  whether  aliens  have  been  a net 
government  benefit  or  cost.  State  and  local  governments  have  spent  large 
amounts  on  services  for  non-citizens,  illegal  and  legal.  Jurisdictions  with  large 
non-citizen  populations  have  argued  that  the  federal  government  should  do 

25  Ibid.,  45. 

26  Fradd,  Sandra  H.  “The  Changing  Focus  of  Bilingual  Education”  in 
Fradd  Sandra  and  Tikunoff  William  J.  Bilingual  Education  and  Bilingual  Special 
Education.  Boston,  Massachusetts:  Little  Brown  and  Company,  1987:  6. 

27  Parrish,  Thomas  B.  “A  Cost  Analysis  of  Alternative  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students  in  California.”  Journal  of  Education 
Finance  (Winter  1994.):  256-278 
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more  to  defray  these  expenses.  Many  have  stated  that  they  were  powerless  to 
deny  aliens  entry  since  controlling  immigration  is  solely  a federal  power. 
Representatives  of  state  governments  claimed  that  two-thirds  of  the  $90  billion 
in  tax  revenue  raised  from  the  earnings  of  working  immigrants  goes  to  the 
federal  government.  However  two-thirds  of  the  up-front  cost  of  services 
provided  non-citizens  (including  education)  are  paid  by  states  and  localities.28 

The  costs  of  educating  LEP  students  has  fallen  upon  the  group  which 
can  least  afford  it,  the  nation’s  urban  public  schools.29  The  Emergency 
Immigration  Education  Act,30  which  directs  funds  to  school  districts  affected  by 
immigration,  is  “pathetically  underfunded.”31  This  act  provides  an  average  of 
$43  per  immigrant  student  and  $213  per  refugee  student.  It  has  been 
recommended  that  Congress  provide  funds  to  support  educational 
expenditures  generated  by  immigration  laws  or  that  Congress  will  have  to  alter 
immigration  laws32 

In  the  United  States,  minority  language  populations  have  been 
predominately  Hispanic  and  they  have  been  less  successful  in  schools  than 
both  non-Hispanic  Caucasian  and  African-American  students.33  The  youth  of 

28  Vialet  and  Eig.,  3,  1996. 

29  Stewart.,  558,1994. 

30  20  U.S.C.  § 4101. 

31  Stewart.,  557,  1994. 

32  Ibid. 

33  Fradd.,  14-17,1987. 
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this  population  means  that  they  require  more  educational  and  social  services 
than  other  populations.  Immigrants  constitute  an  increasing  share  of  the  United 
States  population  but  almost  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  immigrant  group  as  a 
population  or  political  power.  There  appears  to  be  a dichotomy  between  liberal 
immigration  regulations  and  hands-off  immigrant  policies  in  the  United  States.34 

Immigration  Patterns  in  Florida 

If  the  United  States  is  a nation  of  immigrants,  no  state  has  proven  this 
maxim  more  so  than  Florida  where  only  21  percent  of  its  population  are  native 
born.35  As  the  state  with  the  largest  number  of  immigrants,  the  problems  that 
were  seen  at  the  national  level  with  the  underfunding  of  LEP  education  are 
magnified  in  Florida.  Florida’s  low  funding  of  education  due  to  the  state’s  small 
tax  base  has  also  magnified  the  problems  seen  in  LEP  education.  Florida  has 
historically  had  two  types  of  immigrants.  One  group  of  immigrants  come  from 
the  north  to  Florida,  predominately  retirees  and  others  moving  to  Florida  for  its 
low  taxes,  sunshine,  and  abundance  of  service  sector  jobs.36  The  other  group 
of  immigrants  that  has  come  into  Florida  comes  from  the  south.  These 
immigrants  are  of  much  greater  concern  to  education  since  the  number  of 
families  and  school-aged  children  is  much  greater  in  this  group  of  immigrants. 
This  group  came  from  the  Caribbean,  South  and  Central  America,  and  as  far  off 


34  Fix.,  1994. 


pj  Hodgkinson,  Harold.  Florida:  The  State  and  its  Educational  SygtPm 
Educational  Leadership  Council:  Washington,  District  of  Columbia  1988:  2. 
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as  Asia.37  With  Florida’s  borders  it  is  impossible  for  immigration  to  be  slowed. 
The  huge  number  of  immigrants  that  have  flooded  South  Florida  in  particular, 
means  that  Florida  is  facing  a crisis  in  its  largest  urban  school  districts,  as  wave 
after  wave  of  immigrants  demand  resources  and  attention.  The  heavy  burden 
that  immigrants  have  put  on  schools  as  they  attempt  to  meet  the  Federal 
standards  dictated  by  the  Goals  200038  legislation  has  challenged  and 
stretched  many  schools’  already  limited  resources.39 

Immigration  in  Florida  can  be  divided  into  two  separate  eras.  One  began 
in  the  1880s  and  was  marked  by  the  land  development  of  Flager,  Plant  and 
others.  Development  lead  to  the  land  speculation  cycle  that  was  seen 
throughout  Florida  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  until  the  Great  Depression. 

With  this  boom  and  bust  cycle  of  real  estate  speculation  towns  like  Palm  Beach 
grew  as  the  elite  from  the  industrialized  part  of  America  built  winter  homes  in 
Florida. 40  Servants  and  others  came  to  Florida  to  provide  the  necessary 
services  that  those  who  moved  to  Florida  required.  This  pattern  was  seen  in 
communities  such  as  West  Palm  Beach  which  was  built  as  the  “servant 
quarters  for  the  residents  of  Palm  Beach.  This  created  a dichotomy  where  no 
middle  class  developed  in  many  areas  of  Florida.  It  continues  today,  with 
immigrants  and  other  low  wage  workers  creating  a working  class  to  support  the 


37  Ibid. 

38  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.  20  U.S.C.  § 5801 . 

39  Hodgkinson.,  3,  1988. 

40  Ibid. 
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elite,  but  little  or  no  middle  class  in  many  areas  of  Florida.  The  transition  from  a 
sleepy  agricultural  state,  to  a state  that  supported  real  estate  speculation  came 
to  a halt  with  the  Great  Depression.  The  Depression  ended  the  cycle  of  real 
estate  speculation  and  rapid  migration  to  Florida  as  the  fast  and  easy  money 
that  supported  this  economy  came  to  an  end. 

Prior  to  the  1 880s  Florida  was  a rural  agricultural  state  with  a small 
population.  Outside  of  a few  cities  such  as  St.  Augustine,  Key  West,  and 
Pensacola,  Florida  was  a state  that  was  dominated  by  agriculture.  It  was  one  of 
the  largest  producers  of  cattle  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  large  plains  and 
prairies  of  Florida,  as  well  as  the  fertile  soil,  led  to  a unique  method  of 
agriculture.  This  unique  method  of  agriculture  was  that  farmers  grew  small 
aubsistence  crops,  hunted  for  meat,  and  allowed  their  livestock  to  forage  on 
plants.  Twice  yearly  the  livestock  would  be  gathered  up  and  driven  to  a local 
train  station  where  it  would  be  sold  to  a slaughter  house.  This  method  of 
agriculture  allowed  Florida’s  citizens  to  be  highly  independent.  This  has 
continued  to  today  and  can  be  seen  by  Florida's  taxation  policy  and  high 
amount  of  local  autonomy  on  many  issues.  The  State  of  Florida’s  Constitution 
does  not  allow  for  an  income  tax.  Florida’s  tax  structure  is  based  on  receipts 
from  sales  tax,  corporate  income  tax  and  a myriad  of  other  user  fees.  The  state 
has  had  an  unwritten  policy  of  low  taxation.  This  low  taxation  has  encouraged 
massive  immigration  and  corporate  development.41 


41  Wood,  R.  Craig  and  Honeyman,  David  S.  “Rapid  Growth  and  Unfulfilled 
Expectations.  Problems  for  School  Finance  in  Florida.”  in  Ward,  James  and 
Anthony,  Patricia  ed.  Who  Pays  for  Student  Diversity?:  Population  Changes 
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Since  the  1930s  Florida  has  faced  one  wave  after  another  of  immigrants. 
Cubans,  Haitians,  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexicans,  and  many  other  groups  of  people 
have  flooded  into  Florida  in  search  of  opportunity.  They  have  changed  the 
nature  of  South  Florida  from  an  agricultural  and  vacation  area  to  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United  States.42  However,  the 
growers  of  labor-intensive  agricultural  products  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables 
who  are  concentrated  in  Florida  and  the  southwestern  states  have  had  a strong 
influence  on  United  States  temporary  workers  policy.43  The  growers 
associations  have  been  able  to  mobilize  political  support  that  favors  agriculture 
interests.  Growers  have  made  large  contributions  to  political  campaigns  for 
members  of  both  parties  in  Congress.  Even  with  recent  political  reform  for 
electoral  financing,  pressure  groups  are  still  able  to  exert  political  influence 
through  contributions.44 

The  Cuban  settlement,  which  began  in  the  1950s  was  concentrated 
strongly  in  south  Florida.  The  settlement  effort  was  shaped  by  the  composition 
of  this  group  which  was  an  immigrant  elite.  Resettlement  was  a short  term 
adjustment  and  effort  to  retool  skills.  Though  the  judicial  mandate  for  bilingual 
education  came  in  1974  with  the  Lau  decision,  the  federal  government  funded 

and  Educational  Policy.  Newbury  Park,  California:  Corwin  Press,  Inc.  1991 : 
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42  Hodgkinson,  29,  1988. 

3 Miller,  Mark  J.  “Never  Ending  Story:  The  US  Debate  Over  Illegal 
Immigration.”  in  Freeman,  Gary  P.  and  Jupp,  James  eds.  Nations  of  Immigrants: 
Australia  the  United  States  and  international  Migration.  Sydney,  Australia 
Oxford  University  Press,  1992:  56-71. 
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bilingual  education  programs  for  Cuban  refugees  in  1960.  In  the  next  decade 
the  Federal  Government  provided  $117  million  to  Dade  County  Schools  for 
bilingual  education.45 

The  population  of  Florida  has  changed  substantially  since  World  War  II. 
Florida’s  Hispanic  population  is  currently  the  fourth  largest  in  the  United 
States.46  The  1990  Federal  census  reported  1,574,143  people  of  Hispanic 
origin  residing  in  Florida.  That  number  included  674,052  Cubans,  161,449 
Mexicans,  and  247,010  Puerto  Ricans.47  There  has  been  a large  number  of 
Cuban  immigrants  since  1960  arriving  in  Florida.  Most  recently  a large 
immigration  from  Southeast  Asia,  Haiti,  and  Central  America  has  arrived  in 
Florida.48  Current  immigration  patterns  reveal  an  immigrant  population  in 
Florida  which  is  more  than  90  percent  white.  Thus  the  minorities,  in  Florida  are 
projected  to  remain  minorities,  unlike  Texas  and  California.49 

The  public  school  enrollment  in  Florida  was  1,861,592  in  the  school  year 
1990-91 , the  first  year  considered  in  the  present  study.  By  the  fourth  year  of  the 

44  Ibid.,  61. 

45  Bach,  Robert  L.  “Settlement  Policies  in  the  United  States.”  in  Freeman, 
Gary,  P.  and  Jupp,  James  eds.  Nations  of  Immigrants:  Australia  the  United 
States  and  international  Migration.  Sydney,  Australia:  Oxford  University  Press 
1992:  145-165. 

46  Wood  and  Honeyman.,  173-174,  1992. 

47  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  the  Population. 
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States  Department  of  Commerce,  1991. 

48  Wood  and  Honeyman.,  174,  1992. 
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study,  1993-94  the  school  enrollment  was  2,039,884.50  This  marks  a 0.0957 
percent  increase  in  public  school  enrollment  while  many  states  are  showing 
declines  or  only  very  moderate  increases  in  membership.  The  public  school 
membership  in  Florida  is  now  seventh  largest  in  the  nation  and  projected  to  rise 
dramatically.51  Many  of  these  new  students  in  the  Florida  system  of  public 
education  will  be  limited  English  proficient. 

Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

In  1993  Donovan  Walling  stated,  “Most  students  in  U.S.  schools  who  do 
not  speak  English  are  linguistically  at  risk  of  school  failure."52  The  limited 
English  proficient  student  identification  procedure  in  the  public  school  system 
starts  with  a home  language  survey  which  is  administered  when  the  student  is 
first  enrolled  in  school.  The  home  language  survey  has  ensured  that  no  student 
is  denied  services  because  they  appear  to  sound  like  a native  speaker.53  The 
general  assumption  that  most  limited  English  proficient  students  were  more 
fluent  in  their  native  language  than  in  English  was  disproved  in  a recent  study.54 
It  was  discovered  that  in  a Southern  California  school  district  less  than  half  of 


50  Morris  and  Morris.,  121,  1995. 

51  Wood  and  Honeyman.,  175,  1992. 

52  Walling,  Donovan  R.  English  as  a Second  Language:  25  Questions 
and  Answers.  Bloomington.  Indiana:  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  1993:  9. 

53  Ibid. 

54  Dulay,  Heidi  and  Burt,  Marina.  “The  Relative  Proficiency  of  Limited 
English  Proficient  Students.”  in  Bilingual  Education.  Time  to  Take  a Second 
Look?.  Bloomington:  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  1990:  30. 
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the  students,  classified  as  Hispanic,  spoke  Spanish  better  than  English.  It  was 
also  discovered  that  40  percent  of  the  LEP  students  in  the  study  spoke  no 
Spanish  at  all.  The  population  of  students  in  this  study,  like  other  LEP  children, 
possesses  English  language  skills  which  are  not  equal  to  non-minority  English 
speakers  of  their  own  age.55 

Many  LEP  students  who  did  not  fluently  speak  a language  other  than 
English  were  classified  as  having  a home  or  primary  language  other  than 
English.56  This  was  as  a result  of  the  circulation  of  the  Lau  Remedies 57  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  1975. 58  The  Lau  Remedies  specified  that  a students 
primary  or  home  language  was  other  than  English  if  the  students  first  acquired 
language  was  other  than  English;  the  language  most  often  spoken  by  the 
student  was  other  than  English;  or  the  language  most  often  spoken  in  the 
students  home  was  other  than  English,  regardless  of  the  language  which  was 
spoken  by  the  student.59 

A positive  response  of  non-English  language  to  any  of  the  posed 
questions  put  the  student  in  the  classification  of  having  a home  language  other 

55  Ibid.,  11. 

56  Ibid.,  19. 

57  Office  of  Civil  Rights.  1975,  Task  force  findings  specifying  remedies 
available  for  eliminating  past  educational  practices  ruled  unlawful  under  Lau  v 
Nichols.:  7. 

58  The  document  was  not  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  but  was 
distributed  to  school  officials  and  to  the  general  public.  This  document  became 
known  as  the  Lau  Remedies. 

59  Office  for  Civil  Rights  1975.,  Section  1 . 
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than  English.60  Students  who  speak  a language  other  than  English  were 
frequently  referred  to  as  “bilingual  when  in  fact  they  are  monolinguals  in  their 
first  language.”61  The  Bilingual  Education  Act62  referred  to  “large  and  growing 
numbers  of  children  of  limited  English  proficiency.”  Different  regions  of  the 
country  used  different  terminology  to  refer  to  the  service  delivery  model  for 
students  with  limited  English  proficiency.  English  instruction  for  these  students 
has  varied  by  region.  In  some  areas  this  type  of  instruction  is  called  “English  as 
a second  language”  (ESL).  In  other  areas  it  has  been  referred  to  as  “English  to 
speakers  of  other  languages  (ESOL).63 

The  development  of  bilingual  educational  programs  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  over  the  last  three  decades  has  resulted  in  some  confusion  in 
terminology.64  In  the  United  States  bilingual  education  has  meant  the  use  of 
two  languages  in  subject  matter  instruction.  This  was  generally  done  in 
bilingual  self-contained  classrooms. 

The  intent  of  federal  bilingual  education  legislation,  in  the  United  States, 
was  to  promote  the  use  of  the  English  language.  T ransitional  bilingual 
education  was  the  only  instructional  model  to  have  received  federal  funding 


60  Dulay  and  Burt.,  29,  1990. 

61  Fradd,  Vega,  and  Hallman.,  42,  1985 
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until  1984  Bilingual  Education  act.65  Transitional  bilingual  programs  used 
students  non-English  language  and  English  for  subject  matter  instruction  until 
students  could  function  completely  and  successfully  in  English. 

Legislation  and  Litigation  on  Behalf  of  Limited  English  Proficient  Students. 

The  United  States  has  had  commitment  to  a policy  of  free  and 
appropriate  public  education,  and  evidence  of  this  can  be  found  in  attendance 
laws  throughout  the  states.  This  commitment  has  a long  history  in  America. 
Providing  a free  and  fair  education  has  become  an  increasingly  complicated 
and  important  guestion  in  American  politics.  As  greater  numbers  of  immigrants 
enroll  in  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States  far  more  students  will  need 
special  or  altered  programs  if  they  are  to  be  served  adeguately.  Bilingual  and 
English  as  a second  language  (ESL)  programs  are  at  the  forefront  of 
accommodations  for  immigrant  students.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Stewart 
calls  this  one  of  the  pressing  issues  in  education  today.66  Recently  formal 
agencies  have  aided  the  family  in  providing  the  training  necessary  to  participate 
effectively  in  society.  Cultural  values,  as  well  as  intellectual  development,  have 
been  buttressed  through  school  attendance.  The  benefits  acguired  through  free 
public  education  include:  increased  economic  opportunity,  development  of 
social  skills,  and  preparation  for  active  participation  in  a democracy.67 

65  20  U.S.C.A.  §3221. 

66  Stewart.,  556-558,  1994. 

67  The  Supreme  Court  has  acknowledged  this  concept  see  e g 
Wisconsin  v,  Yoder.  406  U.S.  205,  92  S.  Ct.  1526  (1972)  This  case  contested 
the  power  of  the  state  to  reguire  the  school  attendance  of  Amish  children  after 
the  eighth  grade. 
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Beginning  in  the  1960s  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  changed  society.  This 
movement  introduced  a new  respect  for  importance  of  education  in  developing 
a successful  multifaceted  society.  The  Civil  Rights  movement  of  the  1960s, 
accompanied  by  a renewed  respect  for  cultural  pluralism,  attempted  to  address 
political,  economic,  and  social  injustices  and  changed  the  federal  role  in 
education.68  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964®9  was  the  major  triumph  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement.  This  legislation  was  the  first  major  federal  legislation 
requiring  school  districts  receiving  federal  funds  to  promise  that  students  would 
not  be  discriminated  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin.  Civil  rights 
issues  focused  primarily  on  the  rights  of  African  Americans  until  this  legislation 
was  passed.  Efforts  for  equal  educational  and  economic  opportunities  for 
Hispanic  and  other  ethnic  and  language  minority  students  spurred  Civil  Rights 
legislation  initiatives.70  One  of  the  major  outcomes  of  this  movement  was  the 


Ryler  v Doe,  457  U.S.  202,  102  S.  Ct  2382  (1982)  This  case  contested  the  right 
of  the  State  of  Texas  to  deny  to  undocumented  school-age  children  the  free 
public  education  it  provides  to  children  who  are  citizens  of  the  united  states  or 
children  who  are  lawfully  admitted  into  the  United  States, 

Board  of  Education  of  Hendrick  Hudson  School  District  v.  Rowlev  458  U.S.  176, 
102  S.  Ct.  3034.  3048  (1982).  This  is  one  of  the  landmark  special  education 
cases  where  the  student  requested  a sign  language  interpreter  along  with  other 
accommodations  to  assist  with  her  disability. 

68  McCarthy,  Martha.  ’’The  Changing  Federal  Role  in  Bilingual 
Education,"  Journal  of  Educational  Equity  and  Leadership,  vol.  6 no.  1 (Spring 
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passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act71(ESEA)  which  had, 
the  federal  government  become  an  active  participant  in  educating  students  from 
the  lowest  socioeconomic  levels.  Since  there  was  concern  about  public 
reaction  to  federal  involvement  in  educational  matters,  which  had  been 
considered  the  domain  of  state  and  local  education  authorities,  the  ESEA 
legislation  was  written  to  supplement  rather  than  substitute  state  and  local 
efforts.  The  intent  of  ESEA  legislation  was  to  provide  extra  assistance  to  school 
districts  with  large  numbers  of  students  from  low  socioeconomic  groups.  These 
efforts  to  supplement  school  districts  basic  programs  became  a model  for  both 
bilingual  and  special  education  programs  which  mushroomed  soon  after  the 
first  ESEA  programs.72 

In  1968,  ESEA  legislation  expanded  with  Title  VII73,  which  addressed 
specific  learning  needs  of  students  who  had  not  mastered  the  English 
language.  The  intent  of  this  legislation  was  to  enable  students  to  become 
proficient  in  the  English  language.  In  1970,  the  former  department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  issued  a memorandum  which  stated  that  districts 
with  more  than  5 percent  non-English  speaking  students  equalize  educational 
opportunity  by  providing  special  language  programs.  Many  school  districts  took 
advantage  of  federal  funds  to  provide  bilingual  education  programs.  The  real 
impetus  for  meeting  the  needs  of  LEP  students  came  in  1974  when  the 

71  Title  1 of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
amended,  20  U.S.C.  § 241a. 

72  Fradd.,  23,  1987. 

73  20  U.S.C.  § 3221. 
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Supreme  Court  delivered  its  landmark  decision  in  Lau  v Nichols. 74  In  Lau,  the 
Court  based  its  decision  on  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  bars 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  federal  financial  assistance.  The  Court  declared  that  the  concept  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  requires  special  treatment  to  meet  the  needs  of 
limited  English  proficient  Students.75 

Lau  was  a class  action  suit  brought  by  non-English  speaking  Chinese 
students  against  the  officials  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District.  The  suit  sought  relief  against  the  unequal  educational 
opportunities  these  students  had  because  of  their  inability  to  speak  English. 

The  suit  alleged  that  the  lack  of  opportunities  violated  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  suit  did  not  specify  a particular  remedy  to  redress  the  problem 
only  that  the  Board  of  Education  be  directed  to  apply  its  expertise  to  the  problem 
and  rectify  the  situation.  The  petition  did  suggest  that  teaching  English  to  the 
students  of  Chinese  heritage  who  did  not  speak  English  was  one  choice. 

Giving  instruction  to  this  group  in  Chinese  was  another  choice  and  the 
petitioners  thought  that  there  might  be  other  ways  to  adequately  serve  those 
students. 

The  Supreme  Court  based  it’s  argument  in  the  Lau76  decision  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  196477  when  it  reversed  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 


74  Lau  v.  Nichols  414  United  States  563,  94  S.  Ct.  786. 
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bans  discrimination  based  on  “the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,”  in 
“any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance.”78  The  Court 
stated  that  it  seemed  obvious  that  the  Chinese-speaking  minority  received 
fewer  benefits  than  the  English-speaking  majority  from  their  school  system.  The 
Court  considered  that  there  was  discrimination  even  though  the  discrimination 
was  not  purposeful.  Justice  Blackman,  agreeing  with  the  other  justices, 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  students  with  whom  they  were  concerned  numbered 
about  1 ,800.  He  considered  that  this  was  a very  substantial  number  of  children 
that  was  being  deprived  education  because  they  could  not  understand  the 
language  of  the  classroom. 

Another  case  which  solidified  the  rights  of  limited  English  proficient 
students  to  an  education  in  the  United  States  public  school  system  was  Plyler  v 
Doe.79  The  United  States  has  restricted  entry  into  the  country  and  unsanctioned 
entry  is  a crime,80  people  who  have  entered  the  United  States  unlawfully  are 
subject  to  deportation.81  Even  with  these  restrictions  many  people  have 
succeeded  in  entering  the  United  States  illegally  and  a large  number  of  them 
were  living  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  Texas  legislature  revised  it's  education 
laws  to  withhold  from  local  school  districts  any  state  funds  for  students  who 


77  42  U.S.C.  § 2000d. 

78  42  U.S.C.  § 2000d-1. 

79  457  U.S.  202,  102  S.  Ct.  2382  (1982). 

80  8 U.S.C.  § 1325. 

81  8 U.S.C.  § § 1251-1252. 
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were  not  legally  admitted  to  the  United  States.  Thus  illegal  aliens  were  denied 


equal  access  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  Supreme  Court  in  a 
narrow,  five  to  four,  decision  overturned  the  Texas  statute  that  denied  aliens 
equal  access  to  free  public  education.  The  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court  felt 
that  Texas  had  imposed  a hardship  on  a class  of  children  who  were  not 
responsible  for  their  disabling  status.  The  majority  suggested  “denying  a 
person  a basic  education”  will  ensure  that  the  person  will  “remain  at  the  lowest 
socio-economic  level  of  modern  society.”82  According  to  the  majority  opinion  on 
the  Supreme  Court  there  was  insufficient  evidence  that  illegal  migrants 
sufficiently  burdened  Texas’s  economy  and  that  denying  illegal  alien  children 
education  would  enhance  the  education  available  to  other  students  in  Texas. 
The  majority  felt  that  under  current  immigration  practice  many  illegal  alien 
students  were  likely  to  remain  in  the  state  for  a long  time  and  they  possibly 
would  change  to  legal  status.  This  was  proven  true  by  the  1986  legislation, 
which  granted  amnesty  to  illegal  aliens  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for 
over  five  years.  The  Court  also  felt  that  creating  a class  of  illiterates  would 
prove  costly  in  the  long  run  in  terms  of  welfare,  crime,  and  unemployment.  The 
protection  drawn  in  Plyler  was  narrow  since  the  opinion  passed  by  only  a five  to 
four  margin.  The  dissenting  opinion  found  that  a state  did  not  have  the  same 
responsibilities  for  providing  services  to  persons  whose  residence  in  the  state 
and  country  is  illegal.  The  decision  in  Plyler  suggests  that  congressional 


82  457  U.S.  202,  102  S.  Ct.  2382  (1982). 
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immigration  policy  can  influence,  whether  state  laws  violate  equal  protection 
standards.83 

Another  Supreme  Court  case  which  has  formed  the  service  delivery 
model  for  limited  English  proficient  students  was  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka.84  Brown  challenged  the  “separate  but  equal”  doctrine  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Plessv  v Ferguson.85  The  court  found  that 
segregated  public  schools  were  not  equal,  they  could  not  be  made  equal  and 
therefore  the  students  in  segregated  schools  were  denied  equal  protection 
under  the  laws.06  The  Brown  case  is  the  foundation  of  litigation  and  legislation 
for  limited  English  proficient  students. 

Lau  Remedies  are  the  compliance  guidelines  for  school  districts 
developed  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  order  to  implement  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Lau  v.  Nichols  case.  These  guidelines  required  school  districts 
to. 

1 . Identify  all  students  whose  home  language  is  not  English. 

2.  Assess  the  language  proficiency  of  these  students 

3.  Determine  students'  academic  level. 


83  Eig,  Larry  M.  “The  Right  of  Undocumented  Alien  Children  to  Basic 
Education:  An  Overview  of  Pfyler  v Doe.”  Washington,  District  of  Columbia: 
Congressional  Research  Service,  March  27th  1996.  1-2. 

84  375  U.S.  483,  74  S.Ct..  686. 

85  163  U.S.  537,  16  S.Ct.  1138. 

86  375  U.S.  483,  74  sect.  686 
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4.  Place  these  students  in  appropriate  instructional  programs. 87 
Five  categories  of  language  proficiency  were  established  which  ranked  from 
non-English  speaker  to  proficient  English  speaker.  These  guidelines  which  are 
incorporated  in  most  state  ESL  regulations,  required  school  districts  to  develop 
a system  for  assessing  and  identifying  students  with  limited  English  proficiency 
and  providing  them  with  educational  opportunities.88 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  196889  which  was  also  known  as  Title  VII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965  was  passed  because; 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  one  of  the  most  acute  educational 
problems  in  the  United  States  is  that  which  involves  millions  of 
children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability  because  they  come 
from  environments  where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than 
English;  that  additional  efforts  should  be  made  to  supplement 
present  attempts  to  find  adequate  and  constructive  solutions  to  this 
unique  and  perplexing  educational  situation;  and  that  the  urgent 
need  is  for  comprehensive  and  cooperative  action  now  on  the 
local,  state,  and  federal  levels  to  develop-forward  looking 


87  The  Lau  remedies  are  not  formal  statues,  but  are  the  interpretation  of 
the  1 964  Civil  Rights  Act  as  it  applies  to  bilingual  education. 

88  Walling,  Donovan  R.  English  as  a Second  Language:  25  Questions 
and  Answers.  Bloomington.  Indiana:  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  1993:  5. 
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approaches  to  meet  the  serious  learning  difficulties  faced  by  this 
substantial  segment  of  the  Nation’s  school-age  population.90 
Congress  declared  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  to  address  the  educational  needs  of 
low-income  students  with  limited  English  proficiency.  The  Bilingual  Education 
Act  of  197491  expanded  coverage  to  include  students  other  than  those  from  low 
income  families.  The  1974  Act  suggested  that  where  appropriate  programs 
utilizing  bilingual  educational  methods,  practices,  and  techniques  be  used.  The 
Act  specified  that  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  have  instruction  in 
their  native  language  and  also  obtain  competence  in  the  English  language. 
Schools  districts  were  encouraged  to  involve  parents  and  other  community 
members  in  local  program  planning  and  development.  Another  feature  of  this 
Act  was  the  establishment  of  a fifteen  member  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Bilingual  Education.  This  Council  was  mandated  to  work  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  provide  Congress  with  an  annual  report  on  the 
state  of  bilingual  education  in  the  nation. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  was  reorganized  in  1984.92  The  federal 
government  saw  it’s  “special  and  continuing  obligation"  to  assist  in  providing 
“equal  educational  opportunities”  to  students  who  were  limited  English 


90  Ibid. 

91  20  U.S.C.  §880b-1(a)  (4)  (A) 

92  20  U.S.C.  §3221. 
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proficient.93  This  assistance  was  to  be  provided  so  that  language  minority 
students  would  acquire  the  English  language  proficiency  which  would  allow 
them  to  become  “full  and  productive  members  of  society.”94  Funds  for 
establishment,  operation,  and  improvement  of  five  types  of  instructional 
programs  are  included  in  this  Act.95  These  programs  are  the  following: 
transitional  bilingual  education,  developmental  bilingual  education,  special 
alternative  instructional  programs  for  limited  English  proficient  students,  family 
English  literacy,  and  academic  excellence.  There  were  also  grants  for 
development  of  instructional  materials  and  for  bilingual  special  education,  gifted 
education  and  preschool  programs.  Funds  are  also  available  for  research  into 
methods  of  educating  limited  English  proficient  students  under  this  Act.  State 
agencies  have  to  collect  statistics  on  limited  English  proficient  students  within 
the  state  and  within  each  school  district.96  Funds  are  provided  for  training 
personnel,  this  includes  teachers,  administrators,  counselors,  teachers  aides, 
paraprofessionals,  and  parents,  who  assist  with  limited  English  proficient 
students.97  An  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Language  Affairs  was 
established  in  the  Department  of  Education.98 

93  20  U.S.C.  § 3222. 

94  Ibid. 

95  20  U.S.C.  §3231. 

96  20  U.S.C.  § 3247. 

97  20  U.S.C.  §3251. 

98  20  U.S.C.  §3261. 
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Title  VI  of  the  1984  Education  Bill  is  known  as  the  Emergency  Immigrant 
education  Act  of  1984  (EIEA).99  This  bill  was  enacted  in  response  to  the 
financial  crisis  which  school  districts  with  large  numbers  of  immigrant  students 
faced.  Although  these  immigrant  students  represent  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
United  States’  school-aged  children,  their  geographic  concentration  has 
increased  the  financial  burden  of  some  school  districts,  for  educating  these 
students  who  generally  have  limited  proficiency  in  English.  School  districts  in 
California,  Florida,  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Texas  were  particularly  affected. 
Through  the  EIEA  program  Congress  reimburses  school  districts  for  part  of  the 
cost  of  educating  these  students.100 

The  Department  of  Education  administers  the  EIEA  program.  The 
department  administers  funds  to  states  based  on  the  ratio  of  EIEA  students  in 
qualifying  school  districts.  To  qualify  for  funding  a school  district  must  have  at 
least  500  immigrant  students  or  immigrant  students  must  represent  at  least  3 
percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  school  district.  Only  immigrant  students 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  schools  for  less  than  three  years  are 
eligible  for  consideration  when  considering  a districts  eligibility  for  EIEA  funds. 
These  funds  may  be  used  for  supplemental  services  and  costs  for  English 
language  instruction,  other  bilingual  education  services,  and  special  materials 


"20  U.S.C.  §4041. 

100  United  States  General  Accounting  Office.  “Immigrant  Education: 
Information  on  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Act  Program.”  (March  1991) 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia:  6 
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and  supplies.101  The  programs  appropriation  has  remained  relatively  constant 
since  the  programs  inception,  however  the  per-student  allocation  has  declined 
because  of  increases  in  numbers  of  EIEA  students.102  Most  EIEA  funds  are 
used  to  support  academic  instruction.  In  the  school  year  1989-90  about  80 
percent  of  EIEA  funding  was  used  for  instruction.  The  other  20  percent  was 
used  for  purposes  such  as  student  testing,  parental  involvement  activities, 
counseling,  and  administrative  services.103 

Population 

Florida's  public  system  of  education  dates  to  1822,  when  Florida  became 
a territory  under  Andrew  Jackson.  At  that  point  every  sixteenth  section  of  land  in 
each  township  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  primary  schools.  There 
were  no  public  schools  in  Florida  for  ten  years,  and  only  a few  private 
elementary  schools.  In  1823,  Florida’s  Legislature  mandated  reserving  land, 
called  seminary  lands,  for  two  institutes  of  higher  education.  These  early 
seminaries  were  the  forerunners  of  the  University  of  Florida  and  Florida  State 
University.104 

The  Florida  Education  Society  (FES)  was  formed  in  1831  in  Tallahassee 
with  branch  societies  throughout  the  state.  In  it’s  first  year  the  FES  attempted  to 

101  20  U.S.C.  § 4106. 

102  G.A.O.,  7,  1991. 

103  Ibid. 

104  Morris,  Allen  and  Morris,  Joan  Perry.  The  Florida  Handbook  1995- 

1996  25th  Biennial  Edition.  Tallahassee,  Florida:  Peninsular  Publishing 
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operate  a free  public  school  in  St.  Augustine  and  a manual-labor  school  in 
Tallahassee.  These  schools  were  both  dependent  on  public  subscription  which 
were  unstable  and  the  projects  were  abandoned. 

These  early  groups  were  pioneers  in  free  public  education  and  they  met 
strong  opposition  from  people  of  wealth  and  influence  who  considered  public 
schools  and  pauper  schools  the  same  entity.  In  a search  for  revenue  for 
schools  the  territorial  assembly  authorized  lotteries  to  raise  funds  for  Quincy 
Academy  and  a school  in  St.  Augustine  but  no  clear  record  of  the  results 
remain.105  When  Florida  became  a state,  in  1845,  there  was  renewed  impetus 
to  refine  a state  public  school  system.  Control  of  school  lands  was  taken  from 
the  counties  and  returned  to  the  State  Register  of  Public  Lands.  In  1848  the 
state  sold  the  school  lands  and  used  the  proceeds  to  start  a permanent  state 
school  fund. 

The  State  Register  of  Lands  was  designated  as  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  1849.  Probate  judges  were  county  superintendents  and  local 
boards  of  trustees  were  elected  by  taxpayers.  Counties  were  authorized  to  levy 
taxes  for  schools  of  up  to  $4  per  student  in  1851 . Records  show  only  Franklin 
and  Monroe  counties  as  having  taken  advantage  of  that  law.  In  1 853  county 
commissioners  were  delegated  to  act  as  county  school  boards. 

The  Florida  Constitution  of  1 868  provided  for  the  same  state  school 
officials  we  retain  today:  A State  Superintendent  (now  Commissioner)  of 
Education,  and  a State  Board  of  Education  composed  of  the  Governor  and 
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Cabinet.  The  Constitution  also  set  up  a state  school  tax  of  one  mill  with 
counties  required  to  raise  locally  an  amount  equal  to  one  half  of  the  states 
contribution.  The  constitution  also  granted  that  students  could  not  be  counted 
for  funding  purposes  unless  they  attended  school  for  at  least  three  months  each 
year.  This  marked  the  inception  of  the  establishment  of  a minimum  instructional 
year  and  the  first  time  the  incentive  for  raising  funds  for  schools  was  offered  by 
the  state. 

The  drafters  of  the  Florida  Constitution  wrote  in  1885: 

The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a uniform  system  of  public  free 
and  shall  provide  for  the  liberal  maintenance  of  the  same.106 
Included  in  that  constitution  was  a one  mill  special  state  school  tax  along  with 
the  following  provisions: 

Each  county  shall  be  required  to  assess  and  collect  annually  for 
the  support  of  public  free  schools  therein,  a tax  of  not  less  than 
three  mills,  not  more  than  five  million  the  dollar  of  all  taxable 
property  in  the  same.107 

In  1904  maximum  county  mileage  was  raised  to  seven  mills  and  to  ten 
mills  in  1918.  The  Constitution  of  1968  placed  a ten  mill  ceiling  on  Board  levied 
millage.  In  1994-95  school  board  levies  were:  A levy  required  for  participation 
in  the  state  finance  program  which  averages  6.725  mills  from  all  districts, 
discretionary  local  millage  of  .510  mills,  a supplemental  levy  up  to  .25  mills 

106  Florida  Constitution  of  1885  Section  1 Article  9. 

107  Morris  and  Morris.,  537,  1995. 
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provided  not  more  than  $50  per  full-time  equivalent  student  is  raised,  and  an 
optional  capital  outlay  and  maintenance  levy  which  can  be  up  to  2.0  mills.  The 
electorate  in  a district  may  vote  to  levy  additional  millage  for  the  payment  of 
bonds  which  are  generally  paid  over  a period  of  twenty  years. 

The  1969  Florida  Legislature  placed  all  of  Florida’s  tax  supported 
schools  in  a single  unified  system  of  public  education.  Florida  has  67  fiscally 
independent  school  districts  which  are  contiguous  with  county  boundaries  and 
all  of  which  participate  in  the  Florida  Education  Finance  Program  (FEFP).  Every 
district  must  show  evidence  of  it’s  effort  to  maintain  an  adequate  school 
program  throughout  the  district.  Local  revenue  used  to  support  schools  is 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  property  taxes.108 

Data  were  examined  beginning  in  the  year  1989-90.  During  that  year 
Florida’s  public  schools  had  the  fourth  largest  membership  in  the  United  States. 
California,  Texas,  and  New  York  had  the  first  three  largest  memberships  in 
public  schools  but  Florida  was  fourth.109  In  1989-90  Florida  had  almost  two 
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million  pupils  in  its  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  system.110  The  Federal 
census  ranked  Florida  fourth  in  the  nation  with  a population  of  13, 003, 362.* *  111 

As  described  earlier,  Florida  has  a large  number  of  immigrants,  with  only 
21  percent  of  its  population  native  born.  There  are  two  types  of  immigrants  who 
come  to  Florida.  The  largest  influx  of  immigrants  were  predominately  retirees 
and  others  moving  to  Florida  for  its  sunshine,  low  taxes,  and  abundance  of 
service  sector  jobs.  The  other  group  of  recent  immigrants  came  from  the  south. 
These  immigrants  were  a much  greater  concern  to  education  since  the  number 
of  school-aged  children  was  much  larger  in  this  group.112  These  immigrants 
came  from  the  Caribbean,  South  and  Central  America,  and  as  far  off  as  Asia. 
Most  of  the  immigrants  who  are  limited  English  proficient  have  settled  in  certain 
counties,  as  noted  by  the  amount  of  funds  generated  by  those  school  districts, 
while  other  counties  are  receiving  no  funds.113 


_ 110  1989-90  Florida  Education  Finance  Program  Final  Calculation 
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Florida's  public  schools  have  seen  an  overall  pattern  of  growth  since  the 
1970s.  National  public  school  enrollments  have  declined  slightly  since  1970. 
The  nationwide  public  school  enrollment  in  1969-70  was  41,934,376.  Ten 
years  later  in  1979-80,  the  enrollment  was  38,288.91 1 . In  another  decade,  by 
1989-90  the  enrollment  had  dropped  further  to  37,778,512.  The  enrollment 
trend  however,  in  Florida’s  public  schools  was  positive.  In  1969-70  Florida  had 
1,312,693  students  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Total  enrollment  had  grown 
to  1,464,461  by  1979-80  and  1,646,583  by  1989-90.114 

Florida  is  fourth  in  total  membership  in  the  public  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  also  has  been  documented  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  as  having  the  fourth  highest  number  of  undocumented  aliens.  There 
were  approximately  3.4  million  undocumented  aliens  residing  in  the  United 
States  in  1992  and  86  percent  of  them  were  located  in  seven  states.115  These 
states  in  order  were  California,  New  York,  Texas,  Florida,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
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and  Alaska.  Contrasting  to  this  29  states  were  estimated  to  have  fewer  than 
10,000  illegal  aliens.  The  distribution  of  legal  immigrants,  within  the  states 
follows  a similar  uneven  pattern. 

Results  from  recent  studies  have  shown  that  the  foundation  section  of 
Florida’s  funding  system  is  relatively  equitable.116  The  present  study  therefore 
had  a steady  baseline  from  which  to  operate.  The  program  weights  are  the 
same  for  all  of  the  school  districts  in  Florida,  therefore  the  comparisons  are 
unbiased. 

Special  Education  Population 

Special  education  services  which  were  defined  as  instruction 
specifically  designed  for  students  with  special  learning  needs117  are  provided 
for  students  with  disabilities  under  the  rights  set  out  in  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975. 118  This  law  was  revised  in  1990  and 
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renamed  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act.119  This  was  the 
legislation  which  defined  the  right  of  all  handicapped  children  to  a public  school 
education. 

In  Florida  special  education  programs  are  defined  as  instruction  and 
special  education  services  which  provide  adaptation  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following,  curriculum,  materials,  methodology,  equipment,  or  environment 
designed  to  meet  the  individual  learning  needs  of  exceptional  students.120  A 
student  who  is  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped  has  been  defined  as  being 
mildly  impaired  in  intellectual  and  adaptive  behavior  and  whose  development 
reflects  a reduced  rate  of  learning.  The  measured  intelligence  of  a educable 
mentally  handicapped  student  generally  falls  between  two  and  three  standard 
deviations  below  the  mean  and  the  assessed  adaptive  behavior  fails  below  that 
of  the  other  students  of  the  same  age  and  same  socio-cultural  group.121  A 
student  who  is  defined  as  having  an  emotional  handicap  has  a condition  which 
results  in  consistent  and  persistent  maladaptive  behavior.  This  behavior  exists 
to  a marked  degree  and  interferes  with  the  students  learning  process.122  A 
student  who  has  a specific  learning  disability  has  a disorder  in  one  or  more  of 
the  basic  psychological  processes  involved  in  understanding  or  in  using 
spoken  or  written  language.  Disorders  may  be  manifested  in  listening,  talking, 

119  20  U.S.C.  § 1401. 

120  F.A.C.  6A-15.001 

121  F.A.C.  6A-15.008  & 20  U.S.C.  § 1412(6). 

122  F.A.C.  6A-1 5.007  & 20  U.S.C.  § 1412(6). 
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thinking,  reading,  writing  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  The  definition  of  specific 
learning  disability  does  not  include  learning  problems  which  are  due  primarily 
to  hearing,  visual,  or  motor  handicaps,  to  mental  retardation,  to  emotional 
disturbance,  or  to  an  environmental  deprivation.123 

Florida  Statutes  and  Consent  Decree 
Florida  statutes  have  required  that  each  school  district  provide  instruction 
in  the  English  language  for  limited  English  proficient  students.124  This 
instruction  was  designed  to  develop  the  individual  student’s  mastery  of  the  four 
language  skills  (listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing),  as  quickly  as 
possible.  LEP  students  were  also  deemed  eligible  to  participate  in  exceptional 
student  education  and  Chapter  1 if  they  meet  the  requirements  standards  for 
those  programs.  If  students  have  had  sufficient  difficulty  “speaking,  reading,  or 
listening  to  the  English  language.”125  They  will  have  difficulty  if  the  language  of 
instruction  is  English.  Florida  Statutes  state  that  “limited  English  proficient,”  or 
limited  English  proficiency”  when  used  with  reference  to  an  individual  means; 
an  individual  who  was  not  born  in  the  United  States  and  whose  native 
language  is  a language  other  than  English,  an  individual  who  comes  from  a 
home  where  a language  other  than  English  is  spoken,  an  individual  who  is  an 
Alaskan  native  or  an  American  Indian  who  comes  from  an  environment  where  a 
language  other  than  English  has  had  an  impact  on  his  level  of  English 

123  F.A.C.  6A-15.008 

20  U.S.C.  § 1412(6). 

124  F.S.  233.058. 
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proficiency.  If,  because  of  any  of  the  stated  reasons,  the  individual  has  sufficient 
difficulty  speaking,  listening,  reading,  or  writing  the  English  language  to  deny 
the  student  the  opportunity  to  learn  successfully  in  classrooms  where  the 
language  of  instruction  is  English.  The  program  for  limited  English  proficient 
students  is  found  in  the  Florida  Statutes  listed  under  students  at  risk 
programs.126  Each  school  district  in  Florida  has  had  to  develop  and  submit  a 
plan  for  providing  English  language  instruction  for  limited  English  proficient 
students.  Each  district  also  has  to  provide  qualified  teachers  and  provide  for 
parental  involvement  in  the  program.  An  eligible  student  in  the  ESOL  program 
may  be  funded  for  a base  period  of  three  years.  However,  funding  may  be 
extended  for  a further  three  years,  provided  documentation  is  provided  before 
each  extra  year  of  funding. 

The  Florida  Consent  Decree127: 

In  1990  a consent  decree  gave  the  court  power  to  enforce  an  agreement 
between  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Education  and  a coalition  of  eight  civil  rights 
and  refugee  groups.  The  decree  guaranteed  specific  goals  for  LEP  students  to 
accomplish  and  rights  that  these  students  should  have  protected.  These  eight 
groups  were  represented  by  Multicultural  Education  Training  and  Advocacy, 

Inc.  (META)  and  they  came  to  an  agreement  with  Florida  legal  service  attorneys 
regarding  the  identification  and  provision  of  services  to  students  whose  native 


126  F.S.  236.081. 

127  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida-  Miami 
Division.  Case  No.  90-1913.  Civil  Scott. 
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language  is  other  than  English.120  This  consent  degree  dealt  with  six  issues, 
which  are  following: 

1 . Identification  and  Assessment  (of  LEP  students), 

2.  Equal  access  to  appropriate  programming, 

3.  Equal  access  to  appropriate  categorical  and  other 
programming  for  Limited  English  students, 

4.  Personnel, 

5.  Monitoring,  and 

6.  Outcome  measures.129 

Section  one  of  the  consent  decree  has  six  requirements  that  are  following: 

1 . Home  language  survey, 

2.  Formation  of  LEP  Committees, 

3.  LEP  student  plan, 

4.  English  assessment, 

5.  classification  and  reclassification,  and 

6.  post-reclassification  monitoring.130 

The  home  language  survey  determined  if  English  were  a first  language,  the 
frequency  of  a language  other  than  English  being  spoken  at  home,  and  what 
language  was  spoken  most  frequently.  The  home  language  survey  and 
national  origin  data  of  all  students  must  be  collected  and  retained  in  the  school 
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district.  The  home  language  survey  may  be  included  on  the  registration  form  or 
on  a separate  survey  and  must  be  administered  to  all  students.  A LEP 
committee  was  also  set  up  as  part  of  the  consent  decree.  This  committee  is 
responsible  is  for  determining  the  eligibility  of  students  for  a ESOL  program. 131 
An  LEP  student  received  classification  and  reclassification  under  Section  I of 
the  consent  decree  until  the  student  was  classified  as  English  proficient.  After  a 
student  was  assessed  as  English  proficient  he  or  she  was,  monitored  to  assure 
that  appropriate  progress  is  being  made. 

Section  II  of  the  consent  decree  guaranteed  “Equal  access  to 
appropriate  programming."132  To  do  this,  each  district  must  have  had  a plan 
approved  by  the  state  to  that  allowed  LEP  students  to  get  access  equal  to 
English  proficient  students  in  social  studies,  computer  literacy,  math  and 
science.  The  district  must  have  submitted  a plan  for  LEP  education,  provided  a 
basic  ESOL  education,  trained  and  qualified  staff  for  teaching  ESOL  students, 
and  provided  a procedure  for  parental  involvement. 133  Section  III  of  the  consent 
decree  assured  that  all  LEP  students  received  the  special  requirements 
necessary  so  that  they  could  be  serviced  by  the  ten  following  programs: 

1 . Compensatory  Education, 

2.  Exceptional  Student  Education, 
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3.  Dropout  Prevention, 

4.  Student  Services, 

5.  Pre-k  Programs, 

6.  Immigrant  Students, 

7.  Chapter  1 , 

8.  Pre-first  Grade  Classes, 

9.  Home-school  Programs,  and 

10.  Discipline.134 

Section  IV  of  the  consent  decree  set  requirements  for  the  personnel  who  work 
with  LEP  students.  Section  IV  required  that  ESOL  teachers  be  certified,  the 
certification  is  to  meet  the  requirements  as  laid  out  in  the  consent  decree.  The 
consent  decree  required  in  Florida  to  add  the  ESOL  endorsement  to  a valid 
Florida  teaching  certificate  are  15  college  semester  hours  or  300  master  plan 
points.  Exceptional  education  teachers  who  teach  ESOL  students  have 
certification  requirements  which  vary  with  their  teaching  responsibilities. 

Section  V covered  monitoring  issues  and  Section  VI  of  the  decent  decree  dealt 
with  outcome  measures,  both  of  these  issues  are  to  be  monitored  by  the  Florida 
Department  of  Education. 135 
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Federal  allocations  did  not  cover  the  entire  cost  of  educating  limited 
English  proficient  students.136  Most  of  the  outlay  for  the  education  of  these 
students  has  been  borne  by  the  states  and  school  districts  heavily  impacted  by 
their  presence.  One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  establishing  a funding  base  for 
LEP  students  is  the  lack  of  a definition  of  these  students  that  can  be 
operationalized  into  a comprehensive,  predictable  national  plan.  A plan  that 
would  have  included  both  state  and  district  funding  and  national  guidelines  for 
implementation  of  programs.137 

Limited  English  proficient  students  funding  sources  are  varied.  Included 
in  the  federal  funding  sources  are: 

1.  ESEA  Title  VII  (the  Bilingual  Education  Act), 

2.  Chapter  1 Consolidated  Block  Grants  (migrant 
education  and  non  migrant  education), 

3.  Chapter  2 Consolidated  Block  Grants, 

4.  Funding  for  Handicapped  Student  Education  Programs, 

5.  Transition  Programs  for  Refugee  Children, 

6.  Title  IV  (Indian  Education  Act)  and, 

7.  Head  Start  and  Follow  Through. 
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students.  Despite  the  enormous  growth  of  the  LEP  population  in  many  of  the 
nations  schools,  there  has  been  a paucity  of  research  to  assess  the  costs  of 
providing  these  services.139  Lack  of  evidence  in  the  literature  on  funding  of 
limited  English  proficient  students  on  a state-by-state  basis,  indicates  the  need 
for  further  research. 

Section  702  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act140  states  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  students  of  LEP.  The  authors  of  the  act  recognized  that  many  of 
those  children  have  a cultural  heritage  which  differs  from  that  of  English 
proficient  students.  Congress  decreed  that  the  Federal  government  had  an 
obligation  to  assist  in  providing  equivalent  educational  opportunity  to  limited 

English  proficient  students.  The  act  further  stated  that  the  Federal  Government 
had, 

a special  and  continuing  obligation  to  assist  language  minority 
students  to  acquire  the  English  language  proficiency  that  will 
enable  them  to  become  full  and  productive  members  of  society,141 
Congress  felt  that  the  large  numbers  of  limited  English  proficient  students  had 
educational  needs  which  could  be  met  through  the  use  of  bilingual  educational 
techniques  and  methods.  Congress  recognized  that  in  some  school  districts 


Development  Associates  and  Research  Triangle  Institute.  The 
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Congress  felt  that  the  large  numbers  of  limited  English  proficient  students  had 
educational  needs  which  could  be  met  through  the  use  of  bilingual  educational 
techniques  and  methods.  Congress  recognized  that  in  some  school  districts 
establishment  of  a bilingual  program  could  be  impractical  due  to  the  limited 
number  of  students  speaking  a particular  native  language.  States  and  school 
districts  were  therefore  authorized  “to  determine  appropriate  curricula  for  limited 
English  proficient  students  within  their  jurisdictions.”142  School  districts  were 
then  to  develop  and  implement  appropriate  instructional  programs  for  these 
students. 

Financing  Florida’s  Public  Schools 

Sources  of  funds  at  the  school  district  level,  for  operations  are  primarily 
from  property  (ad  valorem)  taxes  and  from  adult  student  fees.  At  the  state  level, 
the  major  sources  of  funds  for  operations  are  the  General  Revenue  Fund  (sales 
tax,  beverage  tax,  corporate  income  tax,  cigarette  tax,  documentary  stamp  tax, 
insurance  premium  tax,  intangible  tax,  service  charges,  estate  tax,  pari-mutual 
tax,  and  other  taxes)  and  the  Educational  Enhancement  Trust  Fund  (Lottery).143 

Florida  began  taxation  for  its  public  school  system  over  150  years  ago. 
Control  of  the  common  school  fund  and  its  disbursement  to  the  counties  was 
vested  with  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  Public  Lands  beginning  with  the  School 
Law  of  1849.  44  in  1868  county  taxes  accounted  for  14  percent  of  school 
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expenditures.  There  was  significant  growth  in  this  level  during  the  next  15 
years  until  in  1884  when  the  level  exceeded  100  percent.145  The  state  share  of 
educational  funding  dropped  from  23  percent  to  5.5  percent  between  1893  and 
1924  which  caused  hardship  in  property-poor  counties  and  school  districts.  In 
1926  the  state  share  of  educational  funding  had  dropped  to  4 percent  and 
inequalities  in  education  resulted  from  this  decreased  state  support.146  In  the 
late  1920s  an  educational  survey  team  headed  by  George  D.  Strayer  of 
Columbia  University  identified  inequalities  in  the  existing  state  school  finance 
plan  and  suggested  adopting  the  method  of  apportionment  suggested  by  W.  S. 
Cawthon  then  Superintendent  of  Schools.147 

By  1 944,  the  state  share  of  revenue  had  increased  to  45  percent  but 
inadequate  state  support  and  rapid  growth  emerged  as  problems  for  the  state. 

In  order  to  ameliorate  these  problems  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program  was 
enacted  in  1 947.  This  program  had  a budget  system  which  varied  allocation  of 
instructional  units  according  to  school  population,  the  extent  to  which 
educational  services  were  provided,  and  the  teachers  level  of  professional 
training.  Local  systems  were  required  to  maintain  a minimum  school  year  of 
180  days  in  to  participate.  Instructional  units  were  allocated  for  general 
education  teachers,  exceptional  education,  vocational  education,  adult 
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education,  summer  programs,  supervision  and  administration  services  and 
other  special  instructional  services.  Counties  could  also  include  kindergarten 
and  junior  college  by  increasing  its  required  local  effort.148 

In  1948,  the  state  share  of  educational  funding  had  risen  to  55  percent. 
From  1949  total  revenues  grew  steadily  while  the  Minimum  Foundation 
Program  was  largely  unchanged.  The  period  from  1949  to  1970  was 
noteworthy  for  increases  in  sales  and  other  taxes  to  support  the  public  schools. 
There  was  extensive  development  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state  and  a 
marked  increase  in  property  values.  From  1970  to  1973  several  studies  were 
conducted  on  Florida’s  finance  system.  The  legislature  was  concerned  that  all 
students  in  the  state  have  equal  access  to  educational  opportunities  and  they 
adopted  a resolution  to  guarantee  this.  A new  finance  plan  was  adopted  in 
1973  which  was  titled  the  Florida  Education  Finance  Program  (FEFP). 

Education  Funding  in  the  State  of  Florida 
Each  state  and  local  government  has  had  a different  group  of  policies 
and  procedures  for  determining  aide  to  local  school  districts.149  The  bases  for 
these  funding  formulas  have  been  different  for  historical  reasons.  Florida  has 
used  taxation  to  support  public  schools  for  more  than  150  years.150  Florida  has 
been  a low  tax  state,  with  a strong  streak  of  local  autonomy  that  can  be  seen 
through  out  its  history.  There  are  no  income,  or  state  property  taxes,  only  a state 


148  Ibid. 
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sales  tax  and  other  minor  taxes  that  account  for  education  funding. 151  The  State 
of  Florida  adopted  the  Florida  Education  Finance  Program  (FEFP)  in  1973.  The 
FEFP  was  one  of  the  first  and  is  among  the  most  comprehensive  of  state 
education  finance  systems  based  on  pupil  weight.  The  intent  of  the  law  is 
to  guarantee  to  each  student  in  the  Florida  public  educational 
system  the  availability  if  programs  and  services  appropriate  to  his 
educational  needs  which  are  substantially  equal  to  those 
available  to  any  similar  student  not  with  standing  geographic 
differences  and  varying  local  economic  factors.152 
School  districts  have  no  inherent  power  to  levy  taxes.  Power  to  levy 
taxes  must  be  conferred  on  the  school  district  by  the  legislature. 153  Funds  for 
the  state  support  to  school  districts  have  also  been  appropriated  in  a needs 
based  manner  means  of  categorical  programs  and  special  allocation.  These 
included  student  transportation,  instructional  materials,  construction,  and 
technology.  Capital  outlay  funds  to  the  districts  were  provided  for  under  two 
section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  state  of  Florida.  There  is  a provision  to  share  in 
the  proceed  of  gross  utilities  tax  and  a stated  amount  to  each  district  from 
proceeds  of  motor  vehicles  listening.  Racing  commission  funds  have  been 

150  Wood,  R.  Craig  and  Honeyman,  David  S.,  162,  1992. 
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made  available  to  county  commissions  in  equal  amounts.  Many  county 

commissions  share  these  amounts  with  the  school  districts.  Receipts  of  mobile 

home  licenses  and  state  forest  funds  have  been  minor  sources  of  income  to 
school  districts.154 


Local  revenue  for  school  support  has  been  derived  almost  entirely  from 
properly  taxes.  Each  school  district  that  participated  in  the  millage  set  required 
effort."5  The  required  local  effort  ranged  from  6.378  mils  to  6.918  mils  and  the 
average  required  local  effort  in  1993  was  6.587  mils.  Florida  ranked  29th 
among  states  in  value  of  taxable  property.'55  Property  tax  has  had  a productive 
yield  and  been  stable.  The  state  of  Florida  provided  a homestead  exemption  on 
the  first  $25  thousand  of  value  in  a home,  which  is  a safeguard  for  the  lower 
income  property  owners.  Lab  schools  at  state  universities  were  classified  as 
school  districts  beginning  in  1991-2.  Since  these  districts  do  not  have  any 
taxing  authority,  the  state  provides  the  same  amount  per  student  as  is 
generated  by  the  tax  base  of  the  district  in  which  the  lab  schools  are  located. 

School  boards  may  have  set  up  discretional  taxes  for  capital  outlay  and 
maintenance.  Also,  tax  levies  may  be  set  for  debt  services.  Additionally, 
qualified  voters  may  vote  for  a local  bond  issue  to  be  retired  by  millage  levy. 
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The  concept  which  was  underling  the  FEFP  was  cost-based  funding 
which  was  expressed  in  different  funding  amounts  (pupil  weights)  for  students 
in  alternative  educational  need  categories.  Financial  support  in  Florida  was 
based  on  the  individual  student  participating  in  a particular  education  program 
and  not  upon  the  number  of  teachers  or  classrooms.157  The  FEFP  can  be 
defined  as  a highly  modified  foundation  plan.  It  was  distinguished  by  a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  state  aide.  The  weighted  per-pupil  formula  has 
driven  the  FEFP  since  it’s  inception.  In  order  to  provide  equalization  of 
educational  opportunities  the  FEFP  formula  recognizes: 

1 . Varying  local  property  tax  bases. 

2.  Varying  local  cost  factors. 

3.  District  cost  differentials. 

4.  Differences  in  per-student  costs  for  equivalent  educational 
programs  due  to  sparsity  and  dispersion  of  the  population.158 

Students  may  have  been  expressed  as  Full  Time  Equivalent  (FTE), 
which  is  membership  in  one  or  more  FEFP  program  for  an  instructional  year. 
The  funds  distributed  to  each  school  district  were  first  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  program  cost  factor  as  established  by  the  Legislature.  The  cost  factor  for  a 
student  in  grades  4-8  is  1 .000  and  the  cost  factors  for  exceptional  student 


Swanson,  A.  and  King,  R.  School  Finance,  its  Economics  and 
Politics.  New  York:  Longman  Press,  1991:  55. 

58  Wo0d’  R'  Craig;  Honeyman-  s David;  and  Chambers,  Mary.,  190, 
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education  varied  from  1.841  for  gifted,  to  15.773  for  the  visually  handicapped 
(part  time). 159  The  cost  factors  for  Bilingual  programs  are: 


Intensive  English/ESOL  K-3 

1.600 

Intensive  English/ESOL  4-8 

1.617 

Intensive  English/ESOL  9-12 

1.454160 

The  number  of  students  in  these  three  programs  were  then  multiplied  by  the 
cost  factors,  the  result  was  the  “weighted  full-time  equivalent”  which  is  then 
multiplied  by  the  base  student  allocation.161 

Summary 

This  chapter  contained  a review  of  literature  on  the  funding  of  programs 
for  limited  English  proficient  students.  The  chapter  discussed  the  federal  and 
Florida  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements  concerning  bilingual  education. 
An  overview  of  LEP  students  was  provided  in  this  chapter.  A summary  of  the 
funding  issues  raised  by  the  large  number  of  limited  English  proficient  students 
was  provided.  The  lack  of  literature  on  funding  of  limited  English  proficient  on  a 
state  by  state  basis  indicates  the  need  for  further  research. 


159  Ibid. 

160  Ibid.,  191. 


161 


Ibid. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHOD 

The  present  study,  focused  on  the  status  of  educational  funding  for 
limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Comparisons 
between  funding  for  LEP  students  and  students  in  the  general  education 
program  were  observed.  Comparisons  between  funding  for  LEP  students  and 
students  with  disabilities  was  also  observed.  Funding  allocation  methods  for  all 
programs  studied  was  inspected.  In  the  previous  chapter  the  relevant  literature 
was  reviewed.  This  chapter  includes  a discussion  of  the  method  by  which  the 
funding  issues  for  limited  English  proficient  students  was  examined. 

The  chapter  begins  with  a discussion  of  the  population  from  which  the 
data  were  selected.  Following  is  a description  of  the  education  funding  system 
of  the  state  chosen  for  this  study,  the  state  of  Florida.  The  next  section  provides 

a description  of  the  data  collection  methods.  Last  the  methods  of  data  analysis 
are  considered. 

Population  Examined 

The  population  examined  in  the  present  study  were  all  “full  time 
students”1  in  the  Florida  state  system  of  public  education.  These  students  were 
enrolled  in  the  sixty  seven  public  school  districts  which  comprise  membership  of 

1 Florida  Statutes  1995  236.013 
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Florida’s  education  system.  The  Florida  state  system  of  public  education 
consists  of  publicly  controlled  and  supported  schools  and  other  educational 
services  as  authorized  by  the  state.2  Students  studied  were  all  students  in  full 
time  programs  which  means  that  the  student  spends  not  less  than  five  hours, 
excluding  intermissions,  for  all  grades  above  third,  not  less  than  four  hours  for 
the  first  three  grades,  and  not  less  than  three  hours  for  kindergarten  students  or 
pre-kindergarten  students  with  disabilities  per  day  in  exceptional  student 
classes.3  The  targeted  population  were  LEP  students. 

In  the  FEFP  the  local  standard  for  determining  state  funding  allocations 
was  based  on  individual  students  participating  in  a particular  program.  FEFP 
funds  are  generated  by  multiplying  the  number  of  full  time  equivalent  students 
(FTE’s)  by  weight  factors,  program  cost  factors,  to  obtain  weighted  FTE’s  which 
are  then  multiplied  by  a base  student  allocation.  These  allocations  are  fixed 
annually  by  the  Florida  Legislature. 

In  1973,  when  the  FEFP  was  established  there  were  twenty-six  different 
weights  or  computed  cost  differentials.  There  were  three  basic  programs  for 
school  districts  with  general  education  students  in  grades  K-3,  4-8,  and  9-12, 
fifteen  special  programs  for  exceptional  students,  two  programs  for  adult 
general  education  and  six  vocational-technical  programs.4  This  provision  of  the 

2 Florida  Statutes  1995  228.041 

3 Ibid. 


4  Ibid . 
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FEFP  recognized  cost  differences  of  educational  programs  due  to  explicit 
student  needs.  For  the  1 994-5  school  year  there  were  53  program  cost  factors 
included  in  the  appropriations  act.  Funded  programs  are  grouped  in  five 
categories:  Basic  Education,  Exceptional  Student  Education,  At-Risk  Student 
Education,  Vocational  Education,  and  Adult  General  Education.  A cost  factor  or 
weight  is  set  for  each  program  within  these  groups.  The  Appropriations  Act 
included  six  Basic  education  programs  three  for  grades  K-3,  4-8,  9-12  and  three 
more  in  this  category  for  mainstreaming  exceptional  students  (double  basic). 
There  are  fifteen  programs  for  exceptional  students  which  includes  the  highest 
cost  factor  of  16.168  for  part  time  participation  in  the  visually  handicapped 
program.  There  are  four  at  risk  programs  dropout  prevention  and  the  four 
categories  of  intensive  English  ESOL,  K-3,  4-8,  and  9-12  which  is  the  main 
focus  of  this  study.  The  vocational  category  has  twenty  five  different  programs 
for  adult  and  secondary  students.  The  Adult  General  program  has  three 
categories  which  includes  the  lowest  category  of  .718  for  the  adult  basic  literary 
program.  Cost  factors  are  indexed  on  the  per  pupil  cost  of  the  Basic,  grades 
four  to  eight  program.  The  program  set  at  1 .000  for  the  basic  four  through  eight 
which  serves  as  a baseline.5 


5 Florida  Department  of  Education.,  4,  1996. 
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The  intent  of  the  Legislature  in  setting  up  the  FEFP  was, 
to  guarantee  to  each  student  in  the  Florida  public  educational 
system  the  availability  of  programs  and  services  appropriate  to  his 
or  her  educational  needs  which  are  substantially  equal  to  those 
available  to  any  similar  student  notwithstanding  geographic 
differences  and  varying  local  economic  factors.6 
Cost  factors  for  programs  which  recognize  cost  differentials  based  on 
grade  level  or  program  of  instruction  each  year  are  established  in  the  annual 
General  Appropriations  Act.  However  the  application  of  cost  factors  in  part  time 
programs  for  exceptional  students  is  limited  to  a maximum  of  twelve  hours  in  a 
twenty  five  hour  instructional  week.7  The  present  study  included  only  full  time 
program  weights.  The  Florida  Legislature  has  adopted  a three  year 
methodology  for  computing  cost  factors.  This  protects  school  districts  from  rapid 
changes  in  program  cost  factors.  When  the  FTE  for  a program  is  multiplied  by 
its  cost  factor  the  “weighted  FTE"  is  produced.  Programs  for  both  exceptional 
student  education  and  ESOL  are  capped  so  that  a school  district  will  receive 
prorated  funding  for  any  weighted  FTE  in  those  categories  that  exceeds  the 
amounts  established  for  the  district  in  those  programs.  District  estimates  are  set 
by  a state  enrollment  estimating  conference.8 

6 F.S.  236.012. 

7 F.S.  236.081. 

8 Wood,  Honeyman,  & Chambers.,  92,  1995. 
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The  basic  amount  for  current  school  district  operations  under  the  FEFP  is 
set  as  follows.  The  full  time  equivalent  membership  (FTE)  in  each  program  is 
multiplied  by  the  cost  factor  of  each  program.  The  resultant  number  is  the 
weighted  full-time  equivalent  membership  (WFTE).  The  WFTE  is  then  multiplied 
by  the  base  student  allocation  (BSA).  The  BSA  multiplied  by  the  district  cost 
differential  (DCD)  produces  the  Base  Funding.8 9  The  FEFP  recognizes  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  not  similar  throughout  the  State.  The 
Legislature  established  district  cost  differentials  for  each  year  from  1973  to 
1976.  These  differentials  are  now  determined  based  upon  an  average  of  the 
last  three  Florida  Price  Level  Index  Studies.10  This  average  is  factored  to  apply 
to  approximately  80  percent  of  each  districts  FEFP.  This  is  because 
approximately  80  percent  of  all  costs  relate  to  personnel. 

After  determination  of  each  districts  total  FEFP  entitlement  the  required 
local  effort  is  deducted.  Statewide  required  local  effort  is  specified  each  year  in 
the  Appropriations  Act.  Each  year  the  Department  of  Education  receives  an 
estimate  of  each  school  districts  assessed  valuation.  The  Department  of 
Education  then  computes  the  millage  rate  which  when  applied  to  95  percent  of 
the  tax  roll  yields  the  local  effort  for  each  district.  The  millage  changes  by 


8 Florida  Department  of  Education,  “1995-1996  Florida  Education 

Finance  Program  Statistical  Report.”  Tallahassee,  Florida:  Department  of 
Education  Press,  1995:  6-7. 


10  F.S.  236.081  (2). 
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districts  for  the  application  of  assessment  ratios,  reflect  the  Department  of 
Revenues  recent  assessment  level  for  each  district.  The  year  1984-5  was  the 
first  year  assessment  ratios  were  applied.  Required  local  effort  millages  ranged 
from  a low  of  5.024  mills  to  a high  of  7.054  mills. 

The  FEFP  also  has  a declining  enrollment  supplement,  scarcity 
supplement,  safe  school  allocation,  first  grade  class  size  reduction  allocation, 
discretionary  tax  equalization,  and  a hold  harmless  adjustment.  These  factors 
are  not  relevant  to  the  present  study.  Districts  also  collect  fees  from  adult 
students  enrolled  in  vocational  and  adult  education  programs.  These  fees  are 
supplementary  to  the  required  local  effort  and  become  part  of  the  required  local 
effort.  District  discretionary  lottery  funds,  categorical  program  funds,  and  special 
allocations  make  up  the  final  calculations  of  the  FEFP. 

Statistical  Methods  Used 

The  cost  factors  for  each  program,  or  program  weights,  are  determined 
by  a program  cost  analysis  which  is  carried  out  annually  by  the  Department  of 
Education  pursuant  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  rule  as  part  of  the  program 
review  process.11  Cost  factors  based  on  the  desired  relative  cost  differences 
between  programs  are  established  annually  in  the  annual  General 
Appropriations  Act.12  Program  cost  factors  are  set  up  to  assure  that  each  school 
district  program  receives  its  equitable  share  of  funds  in  relation  to  the 

11  F.S.  236.081  (1)  (c). 


12 


Ibid. 


proportionate  cost  per  student.  Through  annual  reports  of  program  cost  districts 
report  the  cost  of  each  FEFP  program.  The  cost  per  FTE  student  in  each 
program  is  used  to  produce  a continuum  of  relative  costs  through  all  programs. 
The  relative  costs  vary  but  the  per  FTE  of  Basic,  Grades  4-8,  is  set  as  the  1 .000 
base.  To  protect  school  districts  from  rapid  changes  in  program  cost  factors,  the 
Florida  Legislature  has  adopted  a three  year  averaging  method  in  computing 
cost  factors.  An  exception  to  the  three  year  averaging  rule  is  that  a two  year 
average  is  used  for  Programs  for  At-Risk  Students.13  Since  the  program  for 
limited  English  proficient  (ESOL  in  Florida)  is  in  the  Students  at  Risk  category 
this  makes  the  program  much  more  susceptible  to  change.  Because  of  the 
changes  in  the  program  weights  and  the  fact  that  the  weights  are  set  annually 
by  the  legislature  this  program  is  particularly  changeable. 

The  means,  the  range,  and  Lorenz  Curves  were  used  to  compare  and 
contrast  data  sets.  The  computer  program  SAS  (Statistical  and  Analysis 
System)  was  used  to  manage,  analyze,  and  display  the  data. 

The  mean  of  a distribution  is  commonly  understood  as  the  arithmetic 
average.  The  mean  is  computed  by  dividing  the  sum  of  all  scores  by  the  number 
of  scores.  The  formula  for  the  mean  is: 


13  Florida  Department  of  Education.,  6-7,  1995-1996. 
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where  X = mean 

^ = sum  of 

X = scores  in  a distribution 

N = number  of  scores 

The  range,  which  is  the  simplest  measure  of  dispersion,  is  the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  scores  in  a distribution.14  The  range  is  one  of 
the  easiest  measures  of  spread  to  compute  and  one  of  the  simplest  measures  to 
understand.  The  range  calculated  in  this  study  was  the  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  pupil  weight  for  each  student  category,  for  each  year 
studied.15  The  narrower  the  value  of  the  range  produces  a smaller  variation  in  a 
variable.16  General  education  grade  four  to  eight  will  have  a range  of  zero  since 
this  weight  is  always  set  at  1 .000.  Range  is  based  on  only  two  values,  does  not 
indicate  the  pattern  of  variation,  nor  is  it  sensitive  to  variations  within  the 
distribution.  The  range  is  employedextensively  as  a measure  of  variabiliry.  The 
data  in  the  present  study  were  concerned  with  variations  in  funding  weights,  the 
range  is  a measure  of  variation  often  used  in  small  samples.  Restricted  ranges 


14  Best,  John  W.  & Kahn,  James,  V.  Research  in  Education  7th  ed. 
Needham  Heights,  Massachutes:  Simon  and  Shuster,  1993. 

15  Shavelson,  1998. 

16  Thompson,  David  C.,  Wood,  R.  Craig.,  & Honeyman  David,  S.  Fiscal 
Leadership  for  Schools.  White  Plains,  New  York:  Longham  Press,  1994:  67. 
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and  interquartile  ranges  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  data  set  since  there  are 
only  five  variables  in  each  row. 

The  degree  of  financial  inequality  can  be  envisioned  through  a Lorenz 
curve.  In  the  Lorenz  the  area  between  the  line  of  perfect  equality,  which  is  set  at 
a 45  degree  angle,  and  the  Lorenz  curve  reflects  the  degree  of  financial 
inequality.  The  larger  the  gap  between  the  straight  line  and  the  curve  the 
greater  the  inequality.  If  the  Lorenz  curve  falls  on  the  line  of  perfect  equality 
there  is  no  financial  inequality  at  all.17 

The  Gini  coefficient  is  the  numerical  representation  of  the  area  between 
the  Lorenz  curve  and  the  line  of  perfect  equality.  It  is,  like  the  Lorenz  curve,  an 
economists  measure  of  income  equality  which  indicates  how  far  the  distribution 
is  from  providing  each  percentage  of  the  population  with  the  same  percentage 
of  the  variable.  The  Gini  yields  a value  of  from  zero  to  one  where  the  lower  the 
Gini  coefficient  the  more  equitable  the  distribution  of  expenditures  is.18  The 
equation  for  the  Gini  Mean  Difference  is: 


where  n is  the  total  number  of  data  points,  i is  an  index,  and  X,  n represents  the 
ordered  data  point.  The  sample  measures  the  difference  from  the  norm  which  is 

17  Me  Connell,  Campbell  R.  and  Brue,  Stanley  L.  Micro- Economics: 
Principals,  Problems,  and  Policies. . New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1990. 


18  Thompson,  Wood,  & Honeyman.,  251,  1994. 
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graphically  represented  by  the  line  with  a slope  of  one.  The  Gini  index  is  the 
ratio  of  the  area  between  the  Lorenz  curve  and  the  45°  line  to  the  area  under 
the  450  line  (i.e.  the  larger  the  area  between  the  Lorenz  curve  and  the  45°  line, 
the  larger  the  Gini  index). 

Data  for  the  present  study  were  collected  from  Financial  Profiles  of 
Florida  School  Districts.  These  data  are  provided  to  allow  comparative 
generalizations  about  individual  programs  and  school  districts.  The  data  are 
collected  and  distributed  by  the  Financial  Management  Section,  Bureau  of 
School  Business  Services.  Data  are  published  annually  for  each  school  year 
and  are  published  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year.19 

Summary 

This  chapter  examined  the  population  of  the  state  chosen  for  this  study, 
Florida,  with  close  attention  being  paid  to  limited  English  proficient  students. 
Funding  for  limited  English  proficient  students,  general  education  students,  and 
students  with  disabilities  was  examined.  The  indices  used  to  investigate 
funding  differences  between  ESOL  students  and  students  in  the  general 
education  program  are  described.  The  same  indices  were  used  investigate 
funding  differences  between  ESOL  students  and  students  with  disabilities. 


Forida  Department  of  Education,  Profiles  of  Florida  School  Dish-infs 
1994-1995:  Financial  Data  Statistical  Report!  Tallahassgg  Finri^g- 
Department  of  Education  Press,  1996. 


CHAPTER  4 
DATA  ANALYSIS 

This  chapter  contains  an  analysis  of  data  examined  in  the  study.  The 
analysis  was  directed  to  the  research  questions:  What  is  the  status  of  LEP 
education  funding  in  Florida?  What  comparisons  can  be  observed  between 
funding  for  LEP  students  and  students  in  the  general  education  program?  What 
comparisons  can  be  observed  between  funding  for  LEP  students  and  students 
with  disabilities?  The  measures  selected  for  this  were  the  mean,  range,  the 
slope  of  the  line,  the  Lorenz  Curve,  the  Gini  Mean  Difference  and  the  Gini  Index. 

The  spreadsheet  following,  Table  1,  shows  the  program  weights  for  the 
Florida  Education  Finance  Program  for  the  years,  1990-91,  1991-92,  1992-93, 
1993-94,  1994-95.  The  Year  1994-95  was  the  latest  available  data  as  it  was 
published  May  1996.1  Basic  Program  Weights  for  Basic  K-3,  basic  4-8,  basic  9- 


1 Florida  Department  of  Education,  Profiles  of  Florida  School  Districts 
1990-91  Financial  Data:  Statistical  Report.  (June  1992)  Bureau  of  School 
Business  Services,  Tallahassee  Florida. 

Florida  Department  of  Education,  Profiles  of  Florida  School  Districts  1991-92 
Financial  Data:  Statistical  Report.  (August  1993)  Bureau  of  School  Business 
Services,  Tallahassee  Florida. 

Florida  Department  of  Education,  Profiles  of  Florida  School  Districts  1992-93 
Financial  Data:  Statistical  Report.  (August  1994)  Bureau  of  School  Business 
Services,  Tallahassee  Florida 

Florida  Department  of  Education,  Profiles  of  Florida  School  Districts  1993-94 
Financial  Data:  Statistical  Report.  (July  1995)  Bureau  of  School  Business 
Services,  Tallahassee  Florida 
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Table  1 
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Florida  Department  of  Education,  Profiles  of  Florida  School  Districts  1 994-95 
Financial  Data:  Statistical  Report.  (May  1996)  Bureau  of  School  Business 
Services,  Tallahassee  Florida 
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12;  English  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL)  grade  K-3,  ESOL  grade  4-8, 
ESOL  grade  9-12,  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped  (EMH),  Emotionally 
Handicapped  (EH),  and  Specific  Learning  Disability  (SLD)  were  recorded.  The 
baseline  weight,  which  is  set  by  the  legislature  in  the  current  years  General 
Appropriations  Act  is  set  always  at  1.00  for  basic  education  grades'  four  through 
eight.  An  important  phrase  from  the  Florida  Statutes  concerning  funds  for  the 
operations  of  schools  is:  “Cost  factors  based  on  desired  relative  cost 
differences  between  the  following  programs  shall  be  established  in  the  annual 
General  Appropriations  Act.”2 

The  lowest  weight  recorded  on  the  spreadsheet  was  the  FEFP  basic 
program  weight  for  grades’  four  through  eight  of  1 .000.  The  highest  weight 
shown  on  the  spreadsheet  was  the  weight  for  Emotionally  Handicapped  in  the 
year  1990-1991  of  2.837.  All  other  program  weights  are  shown  in  the 
spreadsheet. 

Means 

The  mean  is  one  of  the  measures  of  central  tendency  that  describes  the 
average  of  a set  of  numbers.  The  rank  ordering  of  all  the  means  in  the  study 
showed  which  program  had  the  highest,  and  lowest  program  weight.  The 
means  rank  ordered  were  as  follows: 


2 Florida  Statutes  236.081  (1)(c). 
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Table  2 


Means  of  Program  Weights  for  Florida  Education  Finance  Program  1990-1995 


Program 

Mean 

Emotionally  Handicapped. 

2.803 

Educable  Mentally  Handicapped. 

2.187 

Specific  Learning  Disability 

2.036 

Intensive  English  ESOL  4-8 

1.645 

Intensive  English  ESOL  K-3 

1.622 

Intensive  English  ESOL  9-12 

1.588 

Basic  9-12 

1.214 

Basic  K-3 

1.019 

Basic  4-8 

1.000 

The  program  weights  for  the  three  programs  for  students  with  disabilities, 
EH,  EMH,  SLD  had  the  highest  means.  This  meant  that  these  programs 
generated  the  greatest  amount  of  funding  per  student.  The  programs  for  ESOL 
4-8,  intensive  ESOL  K-3,  and  ESOL  9-12  had  the  next  highest  means.  The 
basic  program  9-12,  basic  K-3,  and  basic  4-8  have  the  lowest  funding  levels  of 
any  of  the  programs  included  in  the  present  study. 

Range 

The  range  is  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  observed 
value.  The  range  of  all  intensive  English  ESOL  programs  was  higher  than  for 
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programs  for  students  with  disabilities  and  students  in  general  education 
programs.  The  ranges  which  were  observed  are  shown  below 
Table  3 


Ranges  of  Program  Weights  for  Florida  Education  Finance  Program  1990-1995 
Program  High  Value  Low  Value  Range 

ESOL  9-12 

1.773 

1.318 

0.455 

ESOL  4-8 

1.732 

1.502 

0.223 

ESOL  K-3 

1.695 

1.478 

0.217 

SLD 

2.117 

1.939 

0.178 

EH 

2.837 

2.740 

0.097 

EMH 

2.226 

2.149 

0.077 

BASIC  9-12 

1.225 

1.996 

0.029 

BASIC  K-3 

1.029 

1.014 

0.015 

BASIC  4-8 

1.000 

1.000 

0.000 

Examination  of  data  from  the  range  showed  that  ESOL  program  weights 
were  much  more  variable  than  other  program  weights.  The  weight  for  intensive 
English  ESOL  varied  by  0.455  which  is  almost  thirty  times  the  variation  of  the 
Basic  Kindergarten  to  third  grade  program  weight  that  varied  by  0.015. 
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Slopes 

The  slope  of  the  line  measures  change  over  time.  Table  4 
shows  changes  in  funding  weights  over  the  five  years  funding  period  1990- 
1995. 

Table  4 

Slopes  of  Program  Weights  for  Florida  Education  Finance  Program  1990-1995 


Program  Slope  Trend 

ESOL9-12  -0.1204  negative 

ESOL  4-8  -0.0519  negative 

ESOL  K-3  -0.0526  negative 

SLD  -0.0436  negative 

EH  -0.0208  negative 

EMH  +0.0195  positive 

BASIC  9-12  +0.0039  positive 

BASIC  K-3  -0.0005  negative 

BASIC  4-8  +0.0000  neutral 


The  calculation  of  the  slope  displays  the  funding  changes  over  the  time 
period  1990-1995.  Figure  1 graphically  depicts  the  line.  Four  program  weights 
had  a negative  trend  which  means  that  these  programs  had  decreases  in  the 
program  weights  over  the  time  period  studied.  Four  programs  had  a positive 
trend  which  means  that  they  received  increases  in  the  program  weights  over  the 
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time  period  studied.  The  basic  program  weight  remained  constant  for  grades 
four  through  eight  as  this  is  the  program  that  has  been  set  as  the  baseline.  The 
largest  negative  change  was  in  the  weight  for  ESOL  9-12  for  which  the  slope 
was  -0.1204.  This  depicts  a negative  change  over  the  five  years  studied.  The 
largest  positive  change  was  in  EMH  that  increased  +0.0195  over  the  time  span 
of  the  study.  All  ESOL  programs  showed  decreases  in  funding  weights  that 
were  much  more  notable  than  the  increases  in  funding  weights  that  were  shown 
by  the  basic  education  funding  weights.  Two  programs  in  the  students  with 
disabilities'  categories  decreased  the  funding  weights  over  the  study  period  and 
one  program,  EMH,  increased  its  funding  weights  over  the  period  studied. 

The  Lorenz  Curves,  Figures  2-22  also  very  clearly  show  funding 
inequalities.  Figure  1 depicts  these  inequalities  in  the  form  of  a line  graph  with 
all  points  depicted.  The  Lorenz  curves  compare  funding  patterns  to  the  line  of 
perfect  equality  which  is  depicted  by  the  diagonal  on  the  Lorenz  diagrams. 

Figure  1 depicts  in  a line  graph  all  the  data  points  observed.  The  weights 
for  exceptional  student  education  were  clearly  the  highest  with  the  weight  for 
Emotionally  Handicapped  the  highest  but  on  a slight  downward  trend.  The 
weight  for  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped  was  the  second  highest  with  an 
upward  trend.  Specific  Learning  Disabilities  was  the  lowest  weight  of  all  the 
programs  for  students  with  disabilities  and  showed  a downward  trend.  The 
program  weight  for  Specific  Learning  Disabilities,  as  with  all  the  Exceptional 
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Figure  1:  Line  Graph  of  Program  Weights  for  Florida 
Education  Finance  Program  1990-1995 
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Student  Education  program  weights,  was  still  higher  than  any  of  the  ESOL 
program  weights  or  the  Basic  program  weights. 

The  program  weight  for  ESOL  grade  9-12  showed  the  most  change  of 
any  program  studied.  Examination  of  Figure  1 shows  that  this  program  started 
as  the  highest  of  the  ESOL  programs  and  ended  as  the  lowest.  The  other  two 
ESOL  programs  also  showed  a decrease  but  the  decrease  in  9-12  was  the 
most  notable  of  any  program  decrease  shown.  The  weight  for  9-12  started  as 
the  highest  of  the  ESOL  programs  and  ended  as  the  lowest  of  the  ESOL 
programs.  This  was  the  only  program  weight  to  change  its  position  relative  to 
other  program  weights  throughout  the  study. 

The  program  weight  for  basic  4-8  was  the  baseline  and  was  set  by  the 
legislature  at  1 .00.  K-3  showed  a slight  dip  and  then  a slight  rise  in  program 
weights.  There  was  a slight  increase  in  the  program  weight  for  9-12  in  the  five 
year  period  studied. 

Lorenz  Curves 

Figures  2-22  depict  the  Lorenz  Curves  which  are  the  graphical 
representation  of  the  Gini  Coefficient.  The  greatest  inequalities  were  shown 
when  ESOL  grades  nine  through  twelve  were  compared  to  basic  9-12,  EMH, 

EH,  and  SLD.  Although  there  were  slight  differences  in  the  Lorenz  Curves  in 
many  programs  the  differences  are  most  notable  when  ESOL  9-12  was 
compared  to  the  above  named  programs.  The  inequalities  are  greatest  in 
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Figure  2:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  Basic  K-3  vs.  ESOL  K-3  1990  - 1995 
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Figure  3:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  Basic  4-8  vs.  ESOL  4-8  1990  - 1995 
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Figure  4:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  Basic  9-12  vs.  ESOL  9-12  1990  - 1995 
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Figure  5:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  Basic  K-3  vs.  EMH  1990  - 1995 
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Figure  6:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  Basic  4-8  vs.  EMH  1990-  1995 
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Figure  7:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  Basic  9-12  vs.  EMH  1990-  1995 
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Figure  8:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  Basic  K-3  vs.  EH  1990  - 1995 
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Figure  9:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  Basic  4-8  vs.  EH  1990  - 1995 
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Figure  10:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  Basic  9-12  vs.  EH  1990-  1995 
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Figure  11:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  Basic  K-3  vs.  SLD  1990  - 1995 
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Figure  12:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  Basic  4-8  vs.  SLD  1990  - 1995 
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Figure  13:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  Basic  9-12  vs.  SLD  1990-  1995 
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Figure  14:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  ESOL  K-3  vs.  EMH  1990  - 1 995 
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Figure  15:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  ESOL  4-8  vs.  EMH  1990-  1995 
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Figure  16:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  ESOL  9-12  vs.  EMH  1990  - 1995 
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Figure  17:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  ESOL  K-3  vs.  EH  1990-  1995 
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Figure  18:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  ESOL  4-8  vs.  EH  1990-  1995 
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Figure  19:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  ESOL  9-12  vs.  EH  1990  - 1995 
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Figure  20:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  ESOL  K-3  vs.  SLD  1990  - 1995 
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Figure  21:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  ESOL  4-8  vs,  SLD  1990  - 1995 
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Figure  22:  Lorenz  Curve  of  Florida  Education  Program 
Weights  ESOL  9-1 2 vs.  SLD  1990-  1995 
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Figure  4 which  compares  Basic  9-12  and  ESOL  9-12,  Figure  16  which 
compares  ESOL  9-12  and  EMH,  ESOL  9-12  and  EH,  ESOL  9-12  and  SLD. 
Since  ESOL  grades  9-12  showed  the  most  rapid  decline  in  program  funding  of 
all  the  programs  studied  the  Lorenz  curves  are  the  most  meaningful. 

Inequalities  are  more  notable  in  ESOL  programs  than  they  are  in  students  with 
disabilities  programs  or  basic  education  programs. 

Gini  Measures 

The  Gini  mean  difference  was  the  calculation  of  the  area  between  the  45 
degree  line,  or  the  line  of  perfect  equality  on  the  graph  of  the  Lorenz  Curve,  and 
the  Lorenz  Curve  itself.  The  Gini  Index  was  Gini  mean  difference  divided  by  the 
size  of  the  sample.  Larger  areas  between  the  Lorenz  Curve  and  the  45  degree 
line  produce  larger  Gini  indexes.  The  Table  below  lists  both  the  Gini  mean 
difference  and  the  Gini  index. 

The  larger  the  Gini  Index  the  greater  the  significance.  This  data  leads  the 
researcher  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  perfect  equality  in  basic  funding  for 
grades'  four  through  eight.  The  greatest  inequality  was  shown  by  ESOL  grades 
nine  through  twelve  which  had  a Gini  Index  of  0.02070.  Since  zero  depicts 
perfect  equality  and  one  depicts  perfect  inequality  0.020070  was  meaningful. 

The  unequal  trend  in  ESOL  programs  was  not  matched  by  basic  programs  or 
programs  for  students  with  disabilities. 
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Table  4 


Gini  Mean  Difference  and  Gini  Index  for  Florida  Education  Finance  Program 
1990-1995. 


Group 

Gini  Mean  Difference 

Gini  Index 

Basic  K-3 

0.0046 

0.00092 

Basic  4-8 

0.000 

0.00000 

Basic  9-12 

0.0072 

0.00144 

ESOL  K-3 

0.0526 

0.01052 

ESOL  4-8 

0.0519 

0.01038 

ESOL  9-12 

0.1204 

0.02070 

EMH 

0.0207 

0.00414 

EH 

0.0208 

0.00416 

SLD 

0.0436 

0.00872 

Comparisons  among  and  between  programs 
Table  14  showed  by  means  of  a bar  chart  how  the  funding  for  ESOL  9-12 
decreased  in  relation  to  the  other  ESOL  programs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  study 
period  ESOL  9-12  was  the  highest  weight  of  all  the  ESOL  programs.  At  the  end 
of  the  study  period  ESOL  9-12  was  the  lowest  of  all  the  ESOL  programs 
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Figure  23 


Florida  Education  Finance  Program:  ESOL  Program  Weights  1990-1995 
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Figure  24 


Florida  Education  Finance  Program:  ESOL  Program  Weights  1990-1995 


Figure  24  is  a three  dimensional  interpretation  of  the  trends  in  ESOL 
funding  weights  during  the  five  year  period  of  the  present  study.  The 
comparative  decline  in  funding  weights  is  shown  Figure24. 

The  comparison  of  the  changes  in  funding  weights  between  basic 
education  program  weights  and  ESOL  program  weights  are  depicted  in  Figure 
25  and  26.  Figure  25  compares  the  steady  decline  in  ESOL  program  weights  to 
the  slight  increase  in  basic  education  program  weights  for  the  five  year  period  of 
this  study. 
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Figure  25 


Comparison  of  Basic  (K-3)  vs.  ESOL  funding  for  Florida  Education  Finance 
Program  1990-1995 
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Figure  26 


Comparison  of  Basic  (9-12)  vs.  ESOL  funding  for  Florida  Education  Finance 
Program  1990-1995 


Ill 


Figure  26  compares  the  decrease  in  ESOL  program  weights  to  the  slight 
increase  in  program  weights  for  grades  9-12.  In  the  years,  1990-1991  the 
weight  for  ESOL  students  in  grades  9-12  was  0.577  more  than  basic  education 
students  in  grades  9-12.  The  last  year  of  the  study,  1994-1995,  funding  for 
ESOL  students  was  only  0.108  more  than  funding  for  basic  education  students 
in  grades  9-12.  This  decline  is  both  very  rapid  and  very  notable. 

Conclusion 

In  this  chapter  the  results  of  the  analysis  intended  to  address  the 
question; 

What  is  the  status  of  LEP  education  funding  in  Florida? 

A.  What  are  the  differences  between  funding  for  LEP 
students  and  students  in  the  general  education  program? 

B.  What  are  the  differences  between  funding  for  LEP 

students  and  students  with  disabilities? 

The  results  of  the  present  study  show  that  funding  for  LEP  students  in  Florida 
declined  for  every  grade  level  in  every  year  of  the  present  study.  Funding 
comparisons  between  LEP  students  and  students  in  the  general  education 
population  showed  a steep  decline  in  the  funding  weights  for  LEP  students  and 
a very  slight  increase  in  the  funding  for  general  education  students.  The  gap 
between  funding  for  LEP  students  and  general  education  students  narrowed 
considerably.  Limited  English  proficient  students  received  much  lower  weights 
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in  comparison  to  the  general  education  students  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
study  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  period.  Comparisons  of  funding  for  LEP 
students  and  students  with  disabilities  show  that  program  weights  for  LEP 
students  declined  much  more  rapidly  than  program  weights  for  students  with 
disabilities.  Program  weights  for  EMH  students  increased  during  the  time  span 
of  the  study.  Program  weights  for  SLD  and  EH  students  declined  during  the  five 
year  time  span  of  the  study.  This  decline,  however  was  not  as  steep  as  the 
decline  in  funding  weights  for  LEP  students. 


CHAPTER  5 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Summary 

Members  of  state  legislatures,  with  considerations  for  historical  levels  of 
expenditures,  set  funding  weights  which  differentiate  based  on  characteristics 
of  students.  This  study  examined  the  status  of  funding  weight  for  limited  English 
proficient  students  in  Florida.  The  study  also  compared  funding  weight  for  LEP 
students  to  students  in  the  general  education  program.  Comparisons  were 

observed  between  funding  weights  for  LEP  students  and  students  with 
disabilities. 

This  research  attempted  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

What  is  the  status  of  LEP  education  funding  in  Florida? 

A.  What  are  the  differences  between  funding  for  LEP 
students  and  students  in  the  general  education  program? 

B.  What  are  the  differences  between  funding  for  LEP 

students  and  students  with  disabilities? 

Funding  comparisons  were  made  using  the  Florida  Education  Finance 
Program  weights  for  the  years  1990-91,  1991-92,  1992-93,  1993-94,  1994-95. 
These  weights  were  utilized  because  there  is  a permanent  baseline  that  has 
been  set  at  1 .00  for  grades  four  through  eight.  Comparisons  were  measured 
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using  the  statistical  tools;  the  mean,  the  range,  the  Lorenz  Curve,  and  the  Gini 
Index.  Various  graphical  representations  of  comparing  funding  trends  of  the  five 
year  period  observed  in  the  present  study. 

Observations 

Funding  trends  for  limited  English  proficient  students  in  the  State  of 
Florida  followed  a downward  trend  for  the  five  year  period  covered  by  the 
present  study.  In  1990-1991  the  first  year  of  the  present  study  funding  weights 
for  ESOL  kindergarten  to  third  grade  students  were  1 .695  falling  to  1 .478  in  the 
last  year  of  the  study.  Funding  weights  for  1990-1991  ESOL,  fourth  through 
eighth  grade,  were  1 .732  and  these  weights  fell  to  1 .509  by  the  last  year  of  the 
study.  The  most  dramatic  decline  in  funding  weights  in  the  present  study  was 
the  funding  weights  for  ESOL  grades  nine  through  twelve  which  fell  from  1 .773 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study  to  1 .318  at  the  end  of  the  study.  The  funding  for 
ESOL  grades  nine  through  twelve  went  from  being  the  highest  funded  ESOL 
program  to  being  the  lowest  funded  ESOL  program.  This  decline  was  more 
pronounced  than  the  declines  in  any  of  the  other  programs  studied. 

Basic  program  weights  for  grades  four  through  eight  are  set  as  the 
baseline  for  all  funding  programs.  This  baseline  is  set  at  1.000  and  remained 
so  for  the  five  years  studied.  The  basic  program  weight  for  kindergarten  to 
grade  three  students  fell  from  1.031  in  1990-1991  to  1.029  in  1994-1995.  This 
was  a decline,  but  it  was  much  less  severe  than  the  decline  in  the  funding 
weights  for  ESOL  kindergarten  through  third  grade.  Basic  program  weights  for 
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grades  nine  through  twelve  rose  from  1.196  in  1990-1991  to  1.210  in  1994- 
1995.  This  rise  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  decline  in  the  program  weights  for 
ESOL  grades  nine  through  twelve. 

During  the  five  years  examined  by  the  present  study  two  of  the 
exceptional  student  education  program  weights  declined  and  one  exceptional 
student  education  weight  increased.  Funding  weights  for  Emotionally 
Handicapped  students  fell  from  2.837  in  1990-1991  to  2.740  in  1994-1995. 
Funding  weights  for  students  with  Specific  Learning  Disabilities  fell  from  2.117 
in  1990-1991  to  1.939  in  1994-1995.  Both  these  funding  declines  were  less 
severe  than  the  funding  declines  for  any  of  the  ESOL  programs.  Funding 
weights  for  students  who  are  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped  rose  from  2.161 
in  1990-1991  to  2.226  in  1994-1995.  This  increase  in  funding  was  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  decrease  in  all  ESOL  funding  areas  and  the  less  steep  decrease 
for  the  other  programs  for  students  with  disabilities. 

Findings 

As  described  in  Chapter  2 of  this  study  the  number  of  students  who  have 
limited  English  proficiency  has  increased  rapidly  within  the  State  of  Florida. 
Since  funding  has  not  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  the  number  of  students  has 
increased,  funding  per  student  has  decreased.  The  fact  that  parents  of  limited 
English  proficient  students  have  relatively  little  political  influence  was  also 
discussed  in  Chapter  2.  It  can  be  speculated  that,  this  lack  of  political  influence 
may  be  the  reason  that  funding  for  ESOL  students  has  declined  more  rapidly 
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than  other  students.  Historically,  students  with  disabilities  have  had  strong 
advocates  in  parents  and  other  people  involved  in  the  political  process. 

The  United  States  policy  has  historically  depended  on  self-sufficiency  of 
aliens.  There  is  still  strong  Congressional  opposition  to  the  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  "foreign  paupers  and  aliens"’who  may  at  any  time  be  a public  charge. 
The  language  and  ideals  found  in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.* 2  shows 
that  members  of  Congress  still  aspire  for  immigrants  not  to  be  a drain  on  the 
nations  resources.  Recently  the  State  of  California  passed  Proposition  187,  a 
ballot  initiative  that  denied  illegal  aliens  education  and  other  state  provided 
service.  There  is  litigation  in  the  California  district  courts  challenging  this 
proposition.  Until  the  present  time  the  ruling  of  Phyler  v Doe2  stating  that  basic 
education  could  not  be  denied  has  been  upheld.  Vialet  and  Eig  state  that  in 
today's  climate  the  Supreme  Court  may  have  to  revisit  the  issue  of  how  far 
states  may  go  to  deny  aliens  benefits.4 


Issues  and  LeolsMon  '-wlh9'  ""Ration  and  Federal  Assistance: 

Research  Se^ce3  April  ST’  Dlst"«  * Gambia:  Congressional 

2 8 U.S.C.  § 1101. 

3 Plyler  v Doe.  457  U.S.  202  102  S Pt  o 

the  riaht  of  thP  qtato  nf  ♦ J’  ut  ( '982)  This  case  contested 

4 Vialet  and  Eig,  1,  1966 
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Regarding  the  research  questions  the  following  conclusions  were 
reached; 

The  status  of  LEP  education  funding  in  Florida  showed  a marked  downward 
trend  in  the  five  years  covered  by  the  present  study.  The  decline  was  most 
apparent  in  funding  for  ESOL  students  in  grades  nine  through  twelve.  When 
observing  comparisons  between  funding  for  LEP  students  and  students  in  the 
general  education  program,  it  was  noted  that  funding  weight  changes  varied 
from  program  to  program.  Funding  weights  for  basic  education  kindergarten 
through  third  grade  declined  by  0.002.  Funding  weights  for  ESOL  kindergarten 
through  third  grade  declined  by  0.22  which  is  a much  more  precipitous  decline. 
Funding  weights  for  basic  education  grades  four  through  eight  remained 
constant  at  1 .000.  Funding  weights  for  ESOL  grades  four  through  eight 
declined  from  1 .732  to  1 .509  a decline  of  0.223.  Funding  for  basic  education 
grades  nine  though  twelve  rose  from  1.196  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  to 
1 .21 0 at  the  end  of  the  study.  This  group  of  funding  weights  showed  an 
increase  of  0,014.  In  sharp  contrast  funding  weights  for  ESOL  grades  nine 
through  twelve  decreased  from  1 .773  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  to  1 .318  at 
the  end  of  the  study.  This  decrease  of  0.445  was  the  largest  decrease  of  any 
program  studied.  In  conclusion  funding  for  LEP  students  declined  rapidly  while 
funding  for  students  in  the  general  education  program  reflected  an  increase 
when  all  general  education  programs  were  taken  into  account. 
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When  comparisons  were  made  in  funding  for  LEP  students  and  students 
with  disabilities  it  was  found  that  all  programs  for  LEP  students  showed  a 
decline  in  program  weights.  When  program  weights  for  students  with 
disabilities  were  studied  two  programs  showed  a decline  in  funding  weights 
and  one  program  showed  an  increase  in  funding  weights.  By  comparison  all 
programs  for  ESOL  students  showed  a decline  in  funding  weights.  The  ESOL 
decline  was  more  extreme  than  the  declines  in  the  two  programs  for  students 
with  disabilities  which  declined. 

Since  all  of  these  programs  are  dependent  on  annual  legislative 
apportionment  the  funding  can  change  by  the  legislative  action.  As  described 
in  Chapter  2 students  who  are  limited  English  proficient  do  not  have  a powerful 
pressure  group.  Students  with  disabilities  have  historically  had  strong 
advocates  in  parents  and  other  community  members.  Funding  differences  in 

both  groups  may  be  due  to  their  relative  strength  in  lobbying  for  their  own 
needs. 

Implications  for  Further  Research 

Since  the  present  study  focused  only  on  the  State  of  Florida  studies 
should  be  conducted  on  other  states  with  large  numbers  of  students  who  have 
limited  English  proficiency.  At  the  present  time  the  104th  Congress  is 
considering  stricter  rules  on  alien  access  to  public  benefits.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  feel  that  aliens  immigrating  to  the  United  States  be  self  sufficient 
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upon  arrival.5  Whether  aliens  are  a net  cost  or  benefit  to  the  Federal 
government  is  a contentious  issue.  State  and  local  governments  spend  large 
amounts  for  services  and  benefits  for  both  illegal  and  legal  immigrants. 
Representatives  of  state  governments  claim  that  two  thirds  of  the  tax  revenue 
from  working  immigrants  goes  to  the  federal  government  but  that  two  thirds  of 
the  costs  of  services  provided  to  non  citizens  including  education  is  borne  by 
state  governments. 


5 Vialet  and  Eig,  3,  1996. 
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